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By J. MIDDLETON MURRY. 


ASPECTS or LITERATURE 


Essays in Literary Criticism. Demy 8vo., 10s. net. 
The theme developed in this lively, interesting voiume of esseys 
is the necessity of formulating a new theory of criticism. 





By E. T. RAYMOND, Author of ‘‘ Uncensored Celebrities.’ 


MR. BALFOUR (Second Impression) 


Demy 8vo., 12s. 6d. net. Portrait Frontis. 
‘The interest and the irony never slacken for a scene—especialiy 
the irony.’’—The Times, 





By The Rt. Hon. J. H. THOMAS, M.P., Gen. Sec. N.U.R. 


WHEN LABOUR RULES 


Demy 8vo., 10s. net. 
“An excellent statement of Labour’s case—vigorous, wholly 
human, passionate in sympathy and lofty inidealism’’—The Times. 





By STORM JAMESON, Author of “Happy Highways.” 


MODERN DRAMA IN 
EUROPE Crown Svo., 10s. 64, net. 


A searching criticism of the dramatists of the day both in 
England and on the Continent. 


By JANKO LAVRIN. 


DOSTOEVSKY 
CREATION 


A Psycho-Critical Study, A study of the great Russian writer 








AND HIS 


Crown 8vo.,7s. 6d. net. 


By Dr. GUSTAVE GELEY, Director International Meta- 
psychical Institute, Paris, 


FROM tus UNCONSCIOUS 
TO THE CONSCIOUS 


Demy 8vo., 15s. net. 
With 23 Illustrations from photographs by the Author. 





A book on the subject of the day, considered in France of almost 
equal importance to Darwin’s “‘ Origin of Species.” 


By GERALD GOULD, Assoc. Editor ‘‘ Daily Herald.” 


THE COMING 
REVOLUTION 


In this book the Author endeavours to outline the economic 
future of this Empire under the coming conditions. 


THE JOURNEY: Odes and Sonnets 


Large Crown 8vo., boards, 6s. net. 





Cr. 8vo., 6s. net. 


By SIR ALFRED SCOTT-GATTY, K.C.V.0O. 


I WONDER WHY: 


Sixteen Songs for the Children 
Verses by Hon Mrs. Stuart Pleydell Bouverie, 16 pictures 
in colour by W. Graham Robertson, Author of “‘ Pinkie 
and the Fairies,” etc. Large 4to., 12s. 6d. net. Also 
a large paper edition, printed on hand-made paper, 
numbered and signed, limited to 100 copies, £2 2s. net. 

















Novels. 


A GIFT OF THE DUSK. 


by a young Serb. 
Latest 


May SINCLAIR 
ConaL O’RIORDAN 
J. C. SNAITH 
EDWARD SHANKS 
Bouun LyncH 








THE ROMANTIC. 

ADAM OF DUBLIN. 

THE ADVENTUROUS LADY. 
THE PEOPLE OF THE RUINS. 
FORGOTTEN REALMS. 


THE HOUSE. 
THE LAST FORTNIGHT. 
A TALE THAT IS TOLD. 


THE VALLEY OF INDECISION. 


R. O. PROWSE 
CHRISTOPHER STONE 
KATHARINE TYNAN 
AGNES A. HAMILTON 
FREDERICK NIVEN 


WANG IX.: The Story of a Chinese Boy. PuTNaAM WEALE 
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Royal Opera House, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
FOUR WEEKS’ SEASON. 
Royal Carl Rosa Opera Coy. 
61 years in the public service. 
Direcrors—Mrs. Carl Rosa and Alfred Van Noorden. 





SECOND WEEK. 


SAMS' . Th , Dec OPE 
(COvENT GARDEN BALL). Fri., Dec. 3, at 8, SWHLS OF THE 
ONNA. Sat. Mat., Dec. 4, at2, TALES OF HOFFMAN. Sat. Evg. 
Dec. 4, at 8, IL TROVATORE. 





THIRD WEEK. 

Mon., Dec. 8, at 7.45, AIDA. Tues.,Dec.7,at8,LA BOHEME. Wed., 
Dec. 8, ‘at 7.45, LOHENGRIN. Thurs., Dec. 9, at 8, DAVID GARRICK. 
Fri. , Dec. 10, ‘at 8, TALES OF HOFFMAN. ' Sat. *Mat., Dec. 11, at 2, 
TOSCA. Sat. Evg., Dec. 11, at 8, FAUST. 





FOURTH WEEK, 


Mon., Dec. 13, at 8, TANNHAUSER. Tues., Dec. 14, at 8, by 9 
SECRET OF SUZANNE and PAGLIACCI. Wed. Mat. , Dec. 15, 
MADAM BUTTERFLY. Wed Evg., Dec. 15, at 7.30, TRISTAN’ AND 
ISOLDE. Thurs., Dec. 16, NO OPERA (COVENT GARDEN BALL ). 
Fri., Dec. 17, at 8, DANTE AND BEATRICE. Sat. Mat., Dec. 18 , at 2, 
CARMEN. Sat. Evg. , Dec, 18, at 8, TALES OF HOFFMAN . 





PRICES, including tax: RESERVED SEATS, 3s. 6d. to 12s. 
UNRESERVED, 1s. 3d. Boxes, £3 13s. and {2 8s. 
Box office, 10 to 10. *Phone: Gerr. 640. 











Theatres 


ALDWYCH THEATRE, STRAND, W.C. 
Sole Lessee and Licensee: Cuas. B. Cocuran. 
Under the Management of VioLa TREE. 
By Arrangement with R. E. Jerrrey, 
James K. Hackett presents Shakespeare’s 
MACBETH 
Nightly at 8.30 Last Matinee Saturday (Nov. 27th) at 2. 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, James K. Hackett, Leslie Faber. 
Box Office 10 to 10. Cent. 7170. Gerr. 2315. 

















AMBASSADORS THEATRE 
(Gerrard 4460). 
WEST STREET, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 
NIGHTLY, at 8.30. MATS. TUES. and SAT., at 2.30. 
J. B. FAGAN and H. M. HARWOOD present 


THE WHITE-HEADED BOY. 


A New Comedy by Lennox Robinson. 
ARTHUR SINCLAIR, SARA ALLGOOD, MAIRE O'NEILL, 








EVERYMAN THEATRE "Sito. 


Nightly at 7.15. Mats. every Saturday at 2. 





ROMEO | AND JULIET 


All seats bookable, 7s. Hampstead 7224. 
OOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 








A Registered Friendly Society founded in the year 1837 for the 
assistance of members and their widows and children when 
in necessitous circumstances. 

Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
President : CHARLES JAMES LONGMAN, Esq. 

An Annual Subscription of One Guinea, or a Donation of Ten 
Guineas, entitles the donor to Honorary Membership with the 
— of voting at General Meetings; whilst a bequest of 

wenty Guineas constitutes the executor an Honorary Member 
for life, with power to vote. 

Subscriptions or Donations will be thankfully received by the 
Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM PouLTEN, Stationers’ Hall Court, London, 
E.C.4, * will glad'y furnish any further particulars that may be 
c« sire 
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= || LEONARD PARSONS’ 


|Rea) _NEW BOOKS. 
WHEELS—1920 


Edited by EDITH SITWELL 6s. net. 


This is the fifth annual volume. It contains poems 
by such well-known writers as Aldous Huxley, Sherard 
Vines, Geoffrey Cookson, Alan Porter, William Kean 
Seymour, and Edith, Osbert and Sacheverell Sitwell. 








Some Contemporary Novelists (Women) 


By R. Brimley Johnson. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Times.— Mr. Johnson has the real stuff of 
criticism in him. What he says of their work and the 
characters which they have created is both persuasive 
and well founded. . . . An admirable book.” 


INN NNII 0 








Ready December Sth. 


Some Contemporary Poets, 1920 
By Harold Monro. 7s. 6d. net. 


The book should be of service to all who are in 
need of an introduction to the branch of modern 
English literature with which it deals, and should also 
serve as a technical guide to the general reading public. 


W.C.2. 





HUH 





19, Portugal Kingsway, London, 


Sil 0100. 080 0010000 


Street, 





TWO NOTABLE BOOKS OF 
REMARKABLE INTEREST TO-DAY. 








THE HAPPIEST PEOPLE IN THE WORLD Price §/- 
An answer to the world problem which faces human society universally, 
and of supreme interest and importance at the present time. 

THE RISE & CONSUMMATION OF THE AAON Price 6/- 
A book that will stagger many’minds but will enlighten all thinking people 
who seriously contemplate the present day with fear and suspense. 


BOTH BOOKS by the Rev. HOLDEN EDWARD SAMPSON Author of 
“* Progressive Creation,” ‘‘ Progressive Redemption,” ‘‘Theou Sophia,’ *etc, 


Obtainable from the Publishers: W. RIDER & 60N.,_ LTD., 
8-11, Paternoster Rew, London, E.C.4., or direct from the Author: 
St. Alban’s Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 











What our Readers Think. 





G. W., Newmarket. 30th Sept. 1920. 


I am renewing my subscription to “The 
Atheneum” with a great deal of pleasure. 
I find it the most helpful publication of 
all the journals at the present time, vastly im- 
proved in every way; excuse my troubling 
you, but I can’t help telling you what I feel. 




















For Appointments Vacant and Miscellancows Advts s¢ 
page 716. 
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HISTORY 





As it should be written 
BUT AS IT HAS NEVER YET BEEN WRITTEN 





“Few Readers who will not have the directions of their thoughts changed by it.” 


The Stary says: ‘‘ Mr. H. G. WELLS’ ‘ Outline of History’ is enough to give him honourable immortality. .... The 
spirit in which he attacks history is revolutionary. The effect is certain to be very great, for there must be few amongst 
the thousands of its readers who will not have the direction of their thoughts somehow changed by it. . And the fine 
thing about this change is that it isa SETTING FREE OF THE MIND FROM THE DOMINION OF FALSE TRADITIONS. 
acces ” Repeating what Mr. Wells says of Napoleon as “a scoundrel bright and complete . . whose name has been one 
of the utmost reassurance to multitudes of doubting men. . . . hesitating over a more than shady transaction. We 
live in a world full of would-be Napoleons; of finance, of the Press, of the Turf; half the cells of our jails and many of our 
madhouses are St. Helenas. .... The reviewer here quoted (‘‘ H. T.,’’ of The Star), says ‘‘ I do not know what you think, 


reader, but this is just what I should like my boy to be taught about Napoleon.” 
“This is what 1 should like my boy to be taught ’— 
THE 


Outline of History 


THE STORY OF LIFE AND OF MAN 
From the Earliest Beginnings down to our Own Day. 
With a Valuable Critical Forecast as to the Future 
And an Exposition of the Trend of Modern International Democracy. 





Read what “The Athenzeum ”’’ says : 


A great book .... The writer... . has achieved a masterpiece, and one desires to offers him not only 
praise, but thanks.... / A GREAT BOOK. A possession for ever—for the ever of one’s tiny life..... 





Arrangement is a negative quality but a great one; it is the faculty of not muddling the reader, and Wells possesses 





Get it 


Christmas 


it in a high degree. He masses his facts together, yet they seldom overlap. ... How masterly, fer instance, 
is the arrangement of the Roman and the Chinese Empires. One knows that they were contemporary and alike 
menaced by ‘the barbarians,’’ but sere one sees China elbowing off the attack and so generating a westerly 
movement with nomad tribes which is communicated across Asia and Europe, and finally overwhelms Rome. 
Maps and Time-Charts elucidate the process. .... Selection. ... There is not a man alive who could have 
selected from those millions of years so well, and we had better acknowledge this handsomely. .. . . Sills. ss 
He is speaking of the nomads .. . . and wanting to describe their migrations, which combined a steady advance 
with a north and south movement between winter and summer pasturage. So he says, ‘‘ They moved in annual 


Pay for 


for it after 





Christmas 














swings as the broom of a servant who is sweeping out a passage swishes from side to side as she advances.” 
You may complain that the sentence is “‘journalistic.””. ... But hasn’t is ‘‘ got’’ the nomads for you, and so 
A great book, A book to buy rather than to order from the library. .. . 


Price moderate..... Print and paper excellent..... Binding strong..... Time-Charts and other 
drawings—these, by Mr. Horrabin, are admirable and invaluable; the scholar as well as the draughtsman has been at 


work, 











This is history as it ought to be written, but as it has never before been written. The brilliant author, in a style as simyle as it is scientific, gives us 
universal history divided into nine broadly-planned sections: The Making of the World—The Making of Man—The Dawn of Histcry—Judea, Greece, and India 
—The Rise and Collapse of the Roman Empire—Christianity and Islam—The Great Mogul Empires of the Land Ways and the New Empire of the Sea Waye— 
The Age of the Great Powers—The Next Stage in History—this last being a vivid statement as to the possible unification of the world into one community of 


knowledge and of will. There is not a dull line in the whole work. 


BUYERS’ PRAISE 


Mr. G. O. ANDERSON, Portsmouth Street, W.C.2, writes:—" You 


Mr. R. HOWELLS, Ilfracombe, writes :—‘‘ These books are well worth 
have certainly produced this in a remarkable manner, and the additional 


the money expended on them, and I am convinced that in providing food 
for discussion, in provoking thought and as books of reference, they will repay 
their purchase price many times over. As a Teacher I would thank you for 
introducing me to them.” 


SEND FOR THE FREE 


illustrations are a splendidly illuminative list. The colour work is particularly 
good, and I must congratulate you on the whole turnout. 
very highest success it can achieve, and I have no doubt it will get it.” 


DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET {| 


It will deserve the 








Wnat Mr. WELLS says :—‘ If an Englishman, for instance, has found 
the History of England quite enough for his powers, then it seems hopeless 
to expect his sons and daughters to master universal history, if that is to consist 
of the history of England, plus the history of France, plus the history of 
Germany, plus the history of Russia, and so on. To which the answer is 
that universal history is at once something more and something less than the 
aggregate of the national histories to which we are accustomed; that it must 
be approached in a different spirit and dealt with in a different manner. 
THIS BOOK SEEKS TO JUSTIFY THAT ANSWER. It has been written 
Primarily to show that history as a whole is amenable to > more bro-d and 
comprehensible handling than is the history of special nations and periods; 
@ broader handling that will bring it within the normal limitations of time 
and energy set to the reading and education of an ordinary citizen. This 
history deals with ages and races and nations where the ordinary history 
deals with reigns and pedigrees and campaigns; but it will not be found to 
be more crowded with names and dates, nor more difficult to follow. 
HISTORY IS NO EXCEPTION AMONG THE SCIENCES; AS THE 


NO CHARGE AND NO GBLIGATION TO CROER. —QpQ 
To the Waverley Book Co., Ltd., 


(At.E, Dept.) 
96, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4, 

Please send me, without charge, your Free Illustrated 
booklet, containing all particulars as to contents, etc., of 
“ Wells’ Outline of History,” also specimen pages and 
illustrations; and information as to your offer to send 
the Complete Work for a nominal first payment, the balance 
to be paid by a few monthly payments beginning after 
Christmas is over. 


GAPS FILL IN, THE OUTLINE SIMPLIFIES; as the outline broadens, NAME......0+ cocccesccccccoccccs eocscccece coovccce ccccccccecces eenevereccvccsececsesese 

the clustering multitude of details dissolves Into general laws. And many (Send this Form or a Postcard.) 

topics of general interest... . the first appearance and the growth of scientific 

knowledge, for example .. . . the elaboration of the ideas of meney and of ative . 
PTeeee eee eee ee eetererenee oe PoeeePESESC COCO Cee ee i 


Credit, and... . which must be treated frigmentarily in any partial history 
arise and flow completely and naturally in one general record of the world 
in which we live.” 








COO OREO EH OEE R OREO SEES SEES EERE ESOS SOOM 


At.E., 1920. 
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Booksellers & Catalogues 








11, QUEEN STREET, 
HULL, England. 


The Editor, THe ATHEN#UM. 15th Nov. 1920. 

S1r,—I was very interested in the comments of your 
Contributor of Bibliographical Notes in your issue of the 5th 
inst. on the difference in Booksellers’ Prices. He cited ‘‘ The 
History of Christ Hospital,” which contains an account by 
Charles Lambe, priced byan American Bookseller at $36=— 
£10, and having purchased an earlier edition for 5s. 

This copy was, I believe, purchased from my No. 20 
Catalogue, and copies of two other editions, the 3rd and the 
6th, can be supplied by me at 2s. 6d. each. 

First application will secure acopy, and my Catalogue 
which contains 1,390 other items will be sent free. 

Yours truly, D. W. EDWARDS. 


D. W. EDWARDS, 
— Bookseller 














BOOK BARGAINS. 


Publishers’ Remainders form Ideal Christmas Gifts. A'lnew and clean as 
published, and offered at a fraction of the published prices. 
WRITE FOR CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 








265, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 








OOKS !—Clearing at Bargain Prices works on India and the 
East, Folk-lore and Egypt. List free—52, New Road, 
Edmonton. 








SANDS & CO. 
THE GREENWAY. A Nore. 


By LESLIE MOORE, Author of “Peacock Feather.” 
Crown 8vo. Price 7s. net. 


THE BANSHEE, 
The Ghost Woman of Ireland. Authentic Tales. 
By ELLIOT O'DONNELL. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. net, 
VITALISM AND SCHOLASTICISM. 
By Sir BERTRAM WINDLE, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 
Price 8s. 6d. net. 
London: 15, King Street, Covent Garden. 
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Appointments Vacant 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
CHARLES W. JONES CHAIR OF CLASSICAL ARCHEOLOGY 
HE Council invite APPLICATIONS for this Chair, The 
appointment will date from January 1, 1920. 

Full particulars as to emoluments and duties can be obtained on 
application to the Registrar. 

Applications, together with the names of at least three scholars 
of recognized standing, to whom reference may made, and 
(if the candidate so desires) 12 copies of testimonials should be 
sent to the Registrar not later than December 10, 1920, 

EDWARD CAREY, 
Registrar, 











EXHILL-ON-SEA.—Required, January, important, recognized 
BOARDING SCHOOL RESIDENT MISTRESS, goog 
mathematics, science and botany, good salary, annual rise.—Apply 
for further particulars stating age, religion, parentage, qualifications, 
with photograph to PrrncIPAL, St. Ive’s. 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite APPLICA. 

TIONS for the UNIVERSITY READERSHIP in the History 

and Records of London tenable at University College. Salary 

£400 a year. Applications (12 copies) must be received not later 

than the first post on December 9, 1920, by the ACADEMIC REcIs- 

TRAR, University of London, South Kensington, S.W.7, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 





Appointment Wanted 


RIVATE SECRETARY.—Educated woman desires POST 

with literary man or scientist. Accounts, typing, corres. 

pondence, intcrviewing. French, some Latin. Initiative —L,, 
10, Waldemar Road, S.W.19. 


Art Exhibitions 


ZORN’S ETCHINGS are the important feature of the 
6TH EXHIBITION OF THE MODERN MASTERS OF ETCHING, 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 
10—6 daily. 














Typewriting &c. 


HORTHAND, Typewriting, Duplicating, Translations efficiently 
undertaken. — Ivatts & YounG, Typewriting Office, Penywern 
Road (corner of Earl’s Court Road), London, S.W.5. 











Authors’ Agents, etc. 


UTHORS should send for particulars of The Eldon Literary 

Service, which reduces their labours and enlarges their 

markets.— Write MANAGER, ELDON LITERARY SERVICE, 30, Fleet 
Street, E.C.4. 


HHE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94, 
CHANCERY LaNnE, Lonpon, W.C.2. 











Communications respecting subscriptions should be addressed 
to THE MANAGER, THE ATHENZUM, 170, Fleet Strect, London, E.C.4. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Inland post free eee 12 months {1 8 2 
” ” ” ” 14 1 
Foreign ,, a mm » 110 0 
” ” ” 6 ” 15 0 
RATES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE ATHENAZUM. 
Front page... eee ove £15 
Back and other pages eee £12 
Smaller spaces ove lls. per inch, 


Appointments Vacant and Wanted, Art Galleries, 
Sales by Auction, Booksellers, Typewriting, &c., 
1s. per line. 


Advertisements should be sent with remittance to ADVERTISE- 
MENT MANAGER, THE ATHENAUM, 170, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 
promptly executed at home, Is. per 1,000 words ; carbon 

copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambridge local.— 
Miss Nancy McFar Lang, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliffe, Essex. 


UTHORS’ MSS. TYPED,Is. per 1,000 words. Neat, intelli. 

gent work on good paper. Individual requirements carefully 

followed. Carbon copy 4d. per 1,009 words.—LiITERARY MANAGER, 
Oxford Bureau, 3, Crosshall Street, Liverpool. 


YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. typewritten with accuracy 
and dispatch, ls. per 1,000 words. Carbon copies half price. 
Mona Stuart, 14, Frewin Road, Wandsworth Common, S.W.18. 


Rest & Holidays 


ASTBOURNE.—First-class Vegetarian Guest House. Best 

locality, three minutes sea. A bright winter home. Tariff, 

with photos, on application—Mrs. RoGers (cookery diploma), 
2, Jevington Gardens. 


OAR’S HILL, OXFORD.—Pay ing Guests received by graduate. 
Near ’bus. Large garden.—Write UPLANDs, Boar’s Hill. 




















Miscellaneous 


AR MEMORIAL TABLETS, HAND-MADE METALWORK, 

BOOKPLATES, etc., executed from exclusive designs by 

Ossornes, Artist-Craftsmen, 27, Eastcastle Street, Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. Send for booklet 38. 


NDEXING, rEtc.—Trained, experienced worker, B.A., Lond., 
good knowledge French, seeks work.— Box 1319, ATHENZUM, 
170, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
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OI AM®I 


AN 


Toto, idov, BiBALov 


®IATTIION 


vewott BiBAov exdedoxacw ovopacTi 


ANGLER’S GARLAND 


ERIC PARKER 


ouyypa\pavtos 
To peérpov, 63 x 44. Tas riypjs, 6s. 6d. 


"AP’ er: povoogircis, Kadcdpous T ixOis re pirodvtes 5 
BiBros, idod, ’c jyiv, 7 TowovToow apéoKe., 
mporharos aptimayns adevtixos ixOvoecoa. 

oiow Opn ToTapol myyat Aiuvar 7 émiyapra, 

kal Tod ‘or wynTov; €pwras ; 
Sedre, Pider mapéxer trade TwAntnpiov “AAAAN. 


AAAAN 








AYAH TQN EEAIPETON 


PHILIP ALLAN & CO., Quality Court, London, W.C. 2. 





GROWTH OF THE SOIL 


9/- net. 


PAN 


7/6 net. 
By KNUT HAMSUN (Norwegian) 


Noble Prize, 1920. 


THE OUTCAST, 8/6 net. 
By SELMA LAGERLOF (Swedish) 
Noble Prize 1909, 


The story of a noble character in conflict with the judgment 
of his fellows a book of great dramatic power. 


THE SONG OF THE BLOOD RED 
FLOWER 


By JOHANNES LINNANKOSKI. 7/- net. (Finnish.) 
Passion, strength, real beauty and poetic feeling. 


DELPHI 


By Dr. FREDERIC POULSEN. 21/- net. (Danish.) 
With preface by Prof. PERcy GARDNER. 


_ Dr. Poulsen has already 2 great reputation as an authority 
in Greek art and its origin. The richest of archeological fields 
is here surveyed, with expert elucidation of its buildings and art 
as well as Delphic Mythology. 


The numerous excellent illustrations are a feature of the work. 
GYLDEND AL 11, Burleigh Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.2, 


COPENHAGEN (1770) CHRISTIANIA. 





, 





| Scale for Small Advertisements. 








APPOINTMENTS, VACANT & WANTED, SALES BY 
AUCTION, TYPEWRITING & MISCELLANEOUS t {/+ per line. 
ADVERTISEMENTS 














ARROWSMITH, BRISTOL. 


FICTION. 


A Case in Camera 
By OLIVER ONIONS. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘Mr. Onions is a very good novelist indeed, and his 
accomplishment is evident in every page of this relatively 
short accomplished tale. Mr. Westbury is a masterpiece, 
but he reveals himself in a gallery of portraits each 








noticeably by a hand of no common skill.’’—Westiminster 
Gazette. 

‘‘ An engaging mystery. .. It is not an easy book 
to put down once it has been begun, for it is skilfully 
contrived.”’—The Times. 

e 
Smith and the Pharachs 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 7s. 6d. net, 


“An ingenious and delightful yarn.”—The Globe. 


Old Bristol Potteries 


By W. J. POUNTNEY. f2 12s. 6d. net. 
“A volume of uncommon interest, beautifully illus- 
trated in black-and-white.’”-—Bristol Times and Mirror, 
“Will be appreciated wherever the characteristic 
merits of English industry are recognized.”’—Scotsman. 


The Engineering Enquiry 
(Electrical and Mechanical) 
By TOMEY THOMPSON. 











7s. 6d. 





Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH, Ltd,, 1], Quay Street. 
Simpkin Marshall & Co., London, E.C.4. 








(Learn the Secrets of Successful Writers s 


Join the ranks of well-paid contributors. Interesting booklet free on request. 
Describes our unique postal course—how to write, what to write about, where 
to sell. Make your spare hours profitable: earn while you learn! Editorial 
guidance and free advisory service for students. Real training. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 158), 








. 22, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. y 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


T is said by practical journalists that Dean Inge 
has become one of the most popular newspaper 
headlines. That is good news, for if Dean 

Inge is a pessimist he is also a man of genuine intel- 
lectual distinction (only the cynics say that the 
connection is necessary). That his utterances have 
become popular means that a good many people who 
have never thought clearly are at any rate attracted 
by the results of clear thinking. It was therefore 
with more than our usual misgiving that we read 
Dean Inge’s recent speech in support of the principle 
of eugenics. We are as willing as anyone to be 
convinced on this matter of eugenics, provided that 
it is frankly admitted that the emphasis is on the 
first syllable. What is a good human being may be} 
very possibly is, not wholly a matter of individual 
opinion, and it is quite possible that we should agree 
with Dean Inge in his selection of good human beings. 
But we cannot believe that Dean Inge would agree 
with the principal eugenists. Frankly, we do not 
like the type ; and they are the last people we would 
trust to decide for us the nature of a good man. 
* * * * 


Modern eugenics, considered as social propaganda 
and not as a working biological theory, seems to us a 
piece of organized barbarism typical of our modern 
pseudo-scientists. The eugenists propose to breed— 
for what? Those mental virtues which they them- 
selves. sO conspicuously manifest? those physical 
qualities with which they themselves are so remark- 
ably endowed? No, the first thing the eugenists 
must do is to come into the open with their ideal 
human being. They must describe and define him. 
Having secured the assent of people who do not 


believe that the chief end of a humane existence is 
efficiency or reproduction, they may then go on to 
prove that it is possible to raise ideal human beings 
for organized birth-control. We regret, therefore, that 
on a subject on which a modicum of clear thinking is 
eminently necessary Dean Inge should have been 
seduced by his company into speaking glibly of 
“* good stocks ’’ and “‘ bad stocks,” without attempting 
to define his terms. Was John Keats good or bad 
stock? A detailed answer to this question would 
help us more than twenty volumes of generalities. 
* * * * 

Someone has discovered that the series of intimate 
“chats’’ with publishers and authors—that is. the 
order of the announcement—which has been arranged 
for its customers by a great London store, shows that 
all is well with the modern world of letters. It is for 
this optimist a sign of health. One hundred years 
ago Coleridge and Hazlitt used to lecture at the Surrey 
Institution, and now the wheel has come full circle. 
We regret that we are unconvinced. In the first 
place, one hundred years ago the publishers’ remained 
in the background. That is, perhaps, a minor point. 
A major point is that Coleridge and Hazlitt did not 
‘chat.’ We cannot easily imagine the richest grocer 
in London asking Hazlitt to ‘‘ chat ” to his customers ; 
though we can imagine Hazlitt’s reply. They gave 
their very best in their lectures, which have therefore 
remained as masterpieces in their kind. We think we 
should be pretty safe in saying that the main effort of 
the speakers at the modern conversazione will be to 
say nothing worth the trouble of a moment’s thought. 

* * * * 

The election of Mr. Charles Shannon to full member- 
ship of the Royal Academy will not seriously perturb 
the venerable institution : a fact which shows that the 
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Academy is really a good deal better than it used to 
be. Otherwise, the election is a minor event. Mr. 
Shannon has disappointed many who were once his 
admirers. To them he has seemed to sink slowly 
into an antique and hypnotic slumber, under the 
influence of which he has been condemned to look 
out upon life through an ever-thickening film of 
yellow varnish. The attraction of classical art and 
the old masters has been too much for him, because 
he has lacked the energy to penetrate beneath their 
manner to what is vital in their attitude. We fear 
the result will be that in years to come the bulk of 
Mr. Shannon’s work will be as remote and unreal as 
that of the eighteenth-century classicists. Mr. Shannon 
is fifty-five. He was one of the moving spirits at the 
birth of the New English Art Club. His cultivated 
taste and connoisseurship will be an acquisition to the 
Royal Academy. His election to full membership 
implies that Sir John Lavery has once more been 
passed over. This should afford matter for discussion 
at the tea-tables of the cognoscenti. 
. « @& ** 

We hear that Professor Hardman’s speech at the 
British Association this year, advocating a new 
oceanographic survey, after the pattern of the 
“‘ Challenger ’’ expedition, is likely to have a practical 
result. The cruise of the “Challenger”’ began in 
December, 1872, and it is probable that the fiftieth 
anniversary will be celebrated by the dispatch of a 
second ‘‘ Challenger.’”” The committee of the British 
Association, which was formed to press the scheme, 
has had the support of the Admiralty, and is at present 
in communication with the Government. The London 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian learns that 
the suggestion has been made that the eclipse of the 
sun in September, 1922, with its line of totality crossing 
the Maldive Islands, will afford an admirable oppor- 
tunity for a still more comprehensive practical test 
of the Einstein theory, and that an astronomical 
expedition should accordingly be attached to the new 
oceanographic survey. 

* * *x 

Our contributor Mr. Julian Huxley has protested in 
a letter to The Times against an article in that journal 
attacking the suggestion that part of the funds at 
present given to the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research should be handed over to the 
universities. ‘‘What have the universities done for 
industry ?”’ asked the writer in The Times. ‘“ Have 
they ever known, and do they know now, what in- 
dustry wants?’’ Mr. Huxley might have replied: 
‘‘Does industry itself know?” Instead, he takes 
quite impregnable ground, and asks: “ Does industry 
know now, or has it ever known, what it will want in 
thirty years?’’ He further insists that the only 
honest interpretation of the name of the Department 
for Scientific and Industrial Research, and the one 
which has been taken as self-evident by men of 
science, is a department for the encouragement of 
research (1) in pure science and (2) in science as 
applied to industry. To insist that the department 
shall do its duty towards pure science is not idealism, 
but elementary common-sense. Researchers who have 
to work in industrial blinkers will not advance the 

cause of industry for long. 
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SOLILOQUIES IN ENGLAND 


CROSS-LIGHTS 

HEY say the Sun is a very small star, and the 
thing is plausible enough in itself, without the 
proofs which presumably the astronomers can 
give of it. That which nature produces she is apt to 
produce in crowds; what she does once, if she has 
her way, she will do often, with a persistency and 
monotony which would be intolerable to her if she 
were endowed with memory; but hers is a life of 
habit and automatic repetition, varied only when 
there is some hitch in the clockwork, and she begins 
hurriedly beating a new tune. Accordingly, what any 
creature calls the present time, the living interest, the 
ruling power, or the true religion is almost always but 
as one leaf in a tree. The same plastic stress which 
created it creates a million comparable things around 
it. Yet it is easy for each to ignore its neighbours, and 
to be shocked at the notion of loving them as itself; 
for they all have their separate places or seasons, and 
bloom on their several stems, so that an accident that 
overwhelms one of them may easily leave the others 
unscathed. But for all that, they are as multitudinous 
and similar as the waves of the sea. Take any star at 
random, like our sun, or any poet, or any idea, and 
whilst certainly it will be the nearest and warmest to 
somebody, it is not at all likely to be the greatest of 

its kind, or even very remarkable. 

Nevertheless, in a moral perspective, nearness makes 
all the difference ; and for us the sun is a veritable 
ruling deity and parent of light ; he is the centre and 
monarch of our home system. Similarly each living 
being is a sort of sun to itself; this spark within me, 
by whose light I see at all, is a great sun to me; and 
considering how wide a berth other spiritual luminaries 
seem to give me, I must warm myself chiefly by my 
own combustion, and remain singularly important to 
myself. This importance belongs to the humour of 
material existence, visible when I look at my seamy 
side ; it vanishes in so far as my little light actually 
burns clear, and my intent flies with it to whatever 
objects its rays can reach, no matter how distant or 
alien. Yet this very intelligence and scope in me are 
functions of my inward fire: seeing, too, is burning. 
An atomic and spark-like form of existence, prevalent 
i. nature, is absolutely essential to spirit ; and I find 
it very acceptable. It is a free, happy, and humble 
condition. I welcome the minute bulk, the negligible 
power, the chance quality and oddity of my being, 
combined as it is with vital independence, and adequate 
fuel in my small bunkers for my brief voyage. Ona 
vaster scale, I think the sun, for all his littleness, has 
a splendid prerogative, and I honour Phoebus as a 
happy god. The happiest part of his condition and 
his best claim to deity lie in this : that he can irradiate 
and kindle the frozen or vaporous bodies that swim 
about him; he can create the moonlight and the 
earthlight, much more powerful than the moonlight. 
This earthlight, if we could only get far enough from 
the earth to see it, would seem strangely brilliant and 
beautiful ; it would show sea-tints and snow-tints and 
sand-tints ; there would be greens and purples in it 
reflected from summer and winter zones, dotted with 
cinder scars and smoke-wreaths of cities. Yet all 
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these lights are only sunlight, received and returned 
with thanks. 


Nor is this surface shimmer, visible to telescopic 
observers, the only benefit gained : something is kept 
back and absorbed; some warmth sinks into the 
substance of the earth and permeates its watery soil, 
initiating currents in the sea and air, and quickening 
many a nest of particles into magnetic and explosive 
and contagious motions. This life which arises in the 
earth is an obeisance to the sun. The flowers turn 
to the light and the eye follows it, animal bodies 
imbibe it, and send it forth again in glad looks and 
keen attention; and when dreams and thoughts, 
even with the eyes shut, play within us like flamelets 
amongst the coals, it is still the light of the sun, 
strangely stored and transmuted, that shines in those 
visions. Certainly intelligence in its cognitive intent 
is radically immaterial, and nothing could be more 
heterogeneous from vibrations, attractions, or ethereal 
currents than the power to make assertions that 
shall be true or false, relevant or irrelevant to out- 
lying things ; but this so spiritual power is profoundly 
natural ; it plainly exhibits an animal awaking to the 
presence of other bodies that actually surround him, 
resenting their cruelty or warming to their conquest 
and absorption. Apart from its roots in animal 
predicaments, spirit would be wholly inexplicable in 
its moods and arbitrary in its deliverance. The more 
ecstatic or the more tragic experience is, the more 
unmistakably it is the voice of matter. It then 
obviously retraces and makes incandescent the silent 
relations of things with things, by which its weal or 
woe is decided. Sometimes it simply burns in their 
midst and moves in their company like the sun amongst 
the stars he ignores ; sometimes it gilds in its highly 
coloured lights the surface of things turned in its 
direction. Were not the distances between bodies 
spanned by some universal gravitation (which we are 
now told may be a sort of light), we may be sure that 
sense and fancy, which are profoundly vegetative 
things, would never leap from their source and discount 
their images in the heroic effort to understand the 
world. But the fire of life casts its passionate illumi- 
nation on the dead things that control it, and raises 
to esthetic actuality various poetic symbols of their 
power. Dead things possess, of course, in their own 
right, their material and logical being, but they 
borrow from the adventitious interest which a living 
creature must needs take in them their various moral 
dignities and all their part in the conscious world. 
It is intelligible that moralists and psychologists 
should be absorbed in those reflections of their attention 
which reach them from things distant or near, and 
that they should pronounce the whole universe to be 
nothing but their experience of it, a sort of rainbow 
or crescent kindly decorating their personal sky. On 
the same principle the sun (who, being a material 
creature, would also be subject to egotism) might say 
that the only substance in the universe was light, 
and that the earth and moon were nothing but ethereal 
mirrors palely reflecting his own fire. It would seem 
absurd to him that the earth or its inhabitants should 
profess to have any bowels. Inextinguishable laughter 
and self-assurance would seize him at the report that 
any dark places existed, or any invisible thoughts. 
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He would never admit that, in all this, he was himself 
thinking ; what we should call his thoughts he would 
maintain (without thinking!) were evident meteors 
moving and shining on their own account. 

Such are the cross-lights of animal persuasion. 
Things, when seen, seem to come and go with our 
visions ; and visions, when we do not know why 
they visit us, seem to be things. But this is not the 
end of the story. Opacity is a great discoverer. It 
teaches the souls of animals the existence of what 
is not themselves. Their souls in fact live on and 
have their roots in the darkness, which embosoms 
and creates the light, though the light does not come 
prehend it. If sensuous evidence flooded the whole 
sphere with which souls are conversant, they would 
have no reason for suspecting that there was anything 
they did not see, and they would live in a fool’s 
paradise of lucidity. Fortunately for their wisdom, 
if not for their comfort, they come upon mysteries 
and surprises, earthquakes and rumblings in their 
hidden selves and in their undeciphered environment ; 
they live in time, which is a double abyss of darkness ; 
and the primary and urgent object of their curiosity 
is that unfathomable engine of nature which from 
its ambush governs their fortunes. The proud, who 
shine by their own light, do not perceive matter, 
the fuel that feeds and will some day fail them ; but 
the knowledge of it comes to extinct stars in their 
borrowed light and almost mortal coldness, because 
they need to warm themselves at a distant fire and 
to adapt their seasons to its favourable shining. When 
we are on the shady side of the earth we can, as a 
compensation, range in knowledge far beyond our 
painted atmosphere, and far beyond that little sun 
who, so long as he shone upon us, seemed to ride 
at the top of heaven; we can perceive a galaxy of 
other lights, no less original than he, to which his 
glory blinds him; we can even discover how he 
himself, if his hot head of burning hair would only 
suffer him to notice it, lives subject to their perpetual 
influence. Beautiful and happy god as Phoebus 
may be, he is not a just god nor an everlasting one. 
He is a lyric singer ; he is not responsible save to his 
own heart, and not obliged to know other things. 
He lives in the eternal, and does not need to be per- 
petual. And he is often beneficent in his spontaneity, 
and many of us have cause to thank and to love him. 
There is an uncovenanted society of spirits, like that 
of the morning stars singing together, or of all the 
larks at once in the sky; it is a happy accident of 
freedom and a conspiracy of solitudes. When people 
talk together, they are at once entangled in a mesh 
of instrumentalities, irrelevance, misunderstanding, 
vanity, and propaganda ; and all to no purpose, for 
why should creatures become alike who are different ? 
But when minds, being naturally akin and each alone 
in its own heaven, soliloquize in harmony, saying 
compatible things only because their hearts are 
similar, then society is friendship in the spirit ; and 
the unison of many thoughts twinkles happily in 
the night across the void of separation. 

G. SANTAYANA. 


Tue English Association has in preparation a volume 
entitled ‘“‘ The Year’s Work in English Studies.” It will be 
published by the Oxford University Press early in 1921. 
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MISS BRILL 


LTHOUGH it was so brilliantly fine—the blue 
sky powdered with gold and great spots of 
light like white wine splashed over the Jardins 

Publiques—Miss Brill was glad that she had decided 
on her fur. The air was motionless, but when you 
opened your mouth there was just a faint chill, like 
a chill from a glass of iced water before you sip, and 
now and again a leaf came drifting—from nowhere, 
from thesky. Miss Brill put up her hand and touched 
herfur. Dear little thing! It was nice to feel it again. 
She had taken it out of its box that afternoon, shaken 
out the moth-powder, given it a good brush, and rubbed 
the life back into the dim little eyes. ‘‘ What has 
been happening to me?” said the sad little eyes. 
Oh, how sweet it was to see them snap at her again 
from the red eiderdown!. . . But the nose, which 
was of some black composition, wasn’t at all firm. 
It must have had a knock, somehow. Never mind— 
a little dab of black sealing-wax when the time came— 
when it was absolutely necessary.... Little rogue! 
Yes, she really felt like that about it. Little rogue 
biting its tail just by her left ear. She could have 
taken it off and laid it on her lap and stroked it. She 
felt a tingling in her hands and arms, but that came 
from walking, she supposed. And when she breathed, 
something light and sad—no, not sad, exactly—some- 
thing gentle seemed to move in her bosom. 


There were a number of people out this afternoon, 
far more than last Sunday. And the band sounded 
louder and gayer. That was because the Season had 
begun. For although the band played all the year 
round on Sundays, out of season it was never the same. 
It was like someone playing with only the family to 
listen ; it didn’t care how it played if there weren’t 
any strangers present. Wasn’t the conductor wearing 
a new coat, too? She was sure it was new. He 
scraped with his foot and flapped his arms like a 
rooster about to crow, and the bandsmen sitting in 
the green rotunda blew out their cheeks and glared at 
the music. Now there came a little “‘ flutey’”’ bit— 
very pretty !—a little chain of bright drops. She 
was sure it would be repeated. It was; she lifted 
her head and smiled. 


Only two people shared her “ special”’ seat: a fine 
old man in a velvet coat, his hands clasped over a huge 
carved walking-stick, and a big old woman, sitting 
upright, with a roll of knitting on her embroidered 
apron. They did not speak. This was disappointing, 
for Miss Brill always looked forward to the conversa- 
tion. She had become really quite expert, she thought, 
at listening as though she didn’t listen, at sitting in 
other people’s lives just for a minute while they talked 
round her, 

She glanced, sideways, at the old couple. Perhaps 
they would go soon. Last Sunday, too, hadn’t been 
as interesting as usual. An Englishman and his wife, 
he wearing a dreadful Panama hat and she button 
boots. And she’d gone on the whole time about how 
she ought to wear spectacles; she knew she needed 
them ; but that it was no good getting any; they’d 
be sure to break and they’d never keep on. And he’d 
been so patient. He’d suggested everything—gold 
rims, the kind that curved round your ears, little pads 
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No, nothing would please her, 
Miss 


inside the bridge. 
“They'll always be sliding down my nose!” 
Brill had wanted to shake her. 

The old people sat on the bench, still as statues, 
Never mind, there was always the crowd to watch, 
To and fro, in front of the flower-beds and the band 
rotunda, the couples and groups paraded, stopped to 
talk, to greet, to buy a handful of flowers from the old 
beggar who had his tray fixed to the railings. Little 
children ran among them, swooping and laughing; 
little boys with big white silk bows under their chins, 
little girls, little French dolls, dressed up in velvet 
and lace. And sometimes a tiny staggerer came 
suddenly rocking into the open from under the trees, 
stopped, stared, as suddenly sat down “ flop,”’ until 
its small high-stepping mother, like a young hen, 
rushed scolding to its rescue. Other people sat on 
the benches and green chairs, but they were nearly 
always the same, Sunday after Sunday, and—Miss 
Brill had often noticed—there was something funny 
about nearly all of them. They were odd, silent, 
nearly all old, and from the way they stared they 
looked as though they’d just come from dark little 
rooms or even—even cupboards ! 

Behind the rotunda the slender trees with yellow 
leaves down drooping, and through them just a line 
of sea, and beyond the blue sky with gold-veined 
clouds. 

Tum-tum-tum tiddle-um ! tiddle-um! tum tiddley- 
um tum ta! blew the band. 

Two young girls in red came by and two young 
soldiers in blue met them, and they laughed and paired 
and went off arm-in-arm. Two peasant women with 
funny straw hats passed, gravely, leading beautiful 
smoke-coloured donkeys. A cold, pale nun hurried by. 
A beautiful woman came along and dropped her bunch 
of violets, and a little boy ran after to hand them to 
her, and she took them and threw them away as if 
they'd been poisoned. Dear me! Miss Brill didn’t 
know whether to admire that or not! And now an 
ermine toque and a gentleman in grey met just in 
front of her. He was tall, stiff, dignified, and she was 
wearing the ermine toque she’d bought when her hair 
was yellow. Now everything, her hair, her face, even 
her eyes, was the same colour as the shabby ermine, 
and her hand, in its cleaned glove, lifted to dab her 
lips, was a tiny yellowish paw. Oh, she was so pleased 
to see him—delighted ! She rather thought they were 
going to meet that afternoon. She described where 
she’d been—everywhere, here, there, along by the sea. 
The day was so charming—didn’t he agree? And 
wouldn’t he, perhaps? .. . But he shook his head, 
lighted a cigarette, slowly breathed a great deep puff 
into her face, and, even while she was still talking and 
laughing, flicked the match away and walked on 
The ermine toque was alone ; she smiled more brightly 
than ever. But even the band seemed to know what 
she was feeling and played more softly, played tenderly, 
and the drum beat: “The Brute! The Brute!” 
over and over. What would she do? What was 
going to happen now? But as Miss Brill wondered, 
the ermine toque turned, raised her hand as though 
she’d seen someone else, much nicer, just over there, 
and pattered away. And the band changed again 
and played more quickly, more gaily than ever, and 
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the old couple on Miss Brill’s seat got up and marched 
away, and such a funny old man with long whiskers 
hobbled along in time to the music and was nearly 
knocked over by four girls walking abreast. 


Oh, how fascinating it was! How she enjoyed it! 
How she loved sitting here, watching it all! It was 
like a play. It was exactly like a play. Who could 
believe the sky at the back wasn’t painted? But it 
wasn’t till a little brown dog trotted on solemn and 
then slowly trotted off, like a little ‘“‘ theatre’’ dog, 
a little dog that had been drugged, that Miss Brill 
discovered what it was that made it so exciting. 
They were all on the stage. They weren’t only the 
audience, not only looking on; they were acting. 
Even she had a part and came every Sunday. No 
doubt somebody would have noticed if she hadn’t 
been there ; she was part of the performance after all. 
How strange she’d never thought of it like that before ! 
And yet it explained why she made such a point of 
starting from home at just the same time each week— 
so as not to be late for the performance—and it also 
explained why she had quite a queer, shy feeling at 
telling her English pupils how she spent her Sunday 
afternoons. No wonder! Miss Brill nearly laughed 
out loud. She was on the stage. She thought of the 
old invalid gentleman to whom she read the newspaper 
four afternoons a week while he slept in the garden. 
She had got quite used to the frail head on the cotton 
pillow, the hollowed eyes, the open mouth and the 
high pinched nose. If he’d been dead she mightn’t 
have noticed for weeks; she wouldn’t have minded. 
But suddenly he knew he was having the paper read 
tohim by an actress! ‘‘ Anactress!’’ The old head 
lifted ; two points of light quivered in the old eyes. 
“ An actress—are ye? ’’ And Miss Brill smoothed the 
newspaper as though it were the manuscript of her 
part and said gently: ‘‘ Yes, I have been an actress 
for a long time.” 

The band had been having a rest. Now they 
started again. And what they played was warm, 
sunny, yet there was just a faint chill—a something 
what was it ?—not sadness—no, not sadness—a 
something that made you want to sing. The tune 
lifted, lifted, the light shone ; and it seemed to Miss 
Brill that in another moment all of them, all the whole 
company, would begin singing. The young ones, 
the laughing ones who were moving together, they 
would begin, and the men’s voices, very resolute and 
brave, would join them. And then she too, she too, 
and the others on the benches—they would come 
in with a kind of accompaniment—something low, 
that scarcely rose or fell, something so beautiful— 
moving. . . . And Miss Brill’s eyes filled with tears 
and she looked smiling at all the other members of 
the company. Yes, we understand, we understand, 
she thought—though what they understood she 
didn’t know. 

Just at that moment a boy and a girl came and 
sat down where the old couple had been. They 
were beautifully dressed ; they were in love. The hero 
and heroine, of course, just arrived from his father’s 
yacht. And still soundlessly singing, still with that 
trembling smile, Miss Brill prepared to listen. 

“No, not now,” said the girl. ‘Not here, I can’t.” 

“But why? Because of that stupid old thing 
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“Why does she 
Why doesn’t 


at the end there? ”’ asked the boy. 
come here at all—who wants her? 
she keep her silly old mug at home?” 

“It’s her fu-fur which is so funny,” giggled the 
girl. ‘It’s exactly like a fried whiting.” 

“‘ Ah, be off with you!” said the boy in an angry 
whisper. Then: “‘ Tell me, ma petite chérie .. .” 

“No, not here,” said the girl. ‘“‘ Not yet.” 


On her way home she usually bought a slice of 
honey-cake at the baker’s. It was her Sunday treat. 
Sometimes there was an almond in her slice, sometimes 
not. It made a great difference. If there was an 
almond it was like carrying home a tiny present—a 
surprise—something that might very well not have 
been there. She hurried on the almond Sundays and. 
struck the match for the kettle in quite a dashing way. 

But to-day she passed the baker’s by, climbed 
the stairs, went into the little dark room—her room 
like a cupboard—and sat down on the red eiderdown. 
She sat there for a long time. The box that the fur 
came out of was on the bed. She unclasped the neck- 
let quickly ; quickly, without looking, laid it inside. 
But when she put the lid on she thought she heard 
something crying. KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 


Poetry 


FUROPE, 1919 


The sea, crag-manacled, confined, 
Challenged the land to grappling fray, 
And urged by Death’s tumultuous wind 
Wrapped her in night and blinding spray ; 


And boring through each harbour and cave, 
Fanged and relentless, lord of Doom, 
Sought under the dark luminous wave 
To whelm the world in azure gloom. 


And lo !—A wonder, Heaven-bidden— 

The land advanced to meet the sea ; 

And slumbering peaks in cloud-girth hidden 
Moved down upon her silently. 

“Victory! Victory!” sang the vales. 

The wounded hills woke from their pain. 
For lo, beneath those swinging flails 

The dragon sea rolled East again ; 


Checked of her purpose, shorn of power, 
Though still the sea, if serf of Doom. 
O Earth, in this triumphant hour 

Be mindful of the years of gloom! 


Show mercy in thy time of meed, 

Limit not thus the shuddering sea. 

Her depths hide more than saline weed ; 
Mine eyes have probed their mystery. 


Wild dawns have trembled on her bosom, 
Sunsets of rose enchained my view, 

I have culled many an odorous blossom 
That touched her waves to heavenly hue. 


Beware, O crags, and leaning hills ! 

Take heed, scarred rocks of towering fame !— 
Peaks which the glacier torrent chills, 

Lest the deep skies dispute your claim ; 


Lest from those springs that gave her birth 
Those cloudy scrolls of frowning Heaven, 
A greater deluge whelm the Earth, 
A mightier ravage be unriven. 
HERBERT E. PALMER. 








REVIEWS 
THE WISDOM OF MR. SANTAYANA 


CHARACTER AND OPINION IN THE UNITED STATES. By George 
Santayana. (Constable. 10s. 6d. net.) 

R. SANTAYANA is not the cleverest nor the 
most learned, but he is, we think, the wisest 
philosopher of our time. We are here using the 

term philosopher in its broadest sense, a sense that would 
include Anatole France and Thomas Hardy as well as 
William James and Professor Bosanquet. It is only 
if the term is used in this comprehensive sense that we 
can consent to Mr. Santayana’s being called a philosopher ; 
in its narrower signification the term may be a true, but 
is certainly a partial description. It is so partial a 
description that we have often wondered whether mere 
accident has not been responsible for a large part of Mr. 
Santayana’s concern with technical philosophy; it has 
furnished him with a number of gravely ironical pages 
in the “ Life of Reason’’ and several excellent jokes, but it 
has not, so far as we can make out, provided him with a 
key to the secrets of the universe or even with a system 
of logic. It may, perhaps, have helped him to become 
wise—he is strangely insistent that men are incipient 
lunatics—but his wisdom has precisely that unforced, 
natural quality that is inconsistent with a mosaic structure. 

In an essay on Anatole France, Mr. Murry defines 
wisdom to be acquiescence without ecstasy. This is a 
fairly good description of the total effect of M. Anatole 
France, or, at least, of the Anatole France of the M. 
Bergeret series. But we cannot accept it as a sufficient 
description of wisdom, for acquiescence without ecstasy is 
certainly not the dominant effect of Mr. Santayana. He is 
altogether harder, more positive, more masterful. His irony 
is not accompanied by a smile and a shrug, but rather 
with a scornful stare. And he is not willing to grant 
apparent inevitability so absolute an empire. “ Man 
will never be a rational animal,” murmurs M. France ; 
““He is man because he has begun to be one,” answers 
Mr. Santayana. And, when we are not merely indulging 
an emotion, when we are not merely, in a mood of dis- 
illusionment, giving up the problem, but when we are 
intellectually vigorous and coldly sincere—as cold and 
remote as you please, certainly—then is not Mr. Santayana 
quite obviously right? Asagainst the romantic reformers, 
from Mr. G. K. Chesterton to Lenin, Mr. Santayana pre- 
sents an imperturbable and discouraging sanity; but the 
more insidious temptation to a gentle, tired (and artistic- 
ally valuable) despair is met by the same discouraging 
sanity. Itis this that makes Mr. Santayana so extremely 
difficult to write about; he has no crotchets; one cannot 
possibly assign him a role in a drama. 

Mr. Santayana’s wisdom does not consist in saying 
“All is vanity.”” He says: ‘‘ Some things are desirable, 
others less so.’’ It is less agreeable, because it exonerates 
us from nothing ; but it is obviously true. It is precisely 
this refusal to allow life to be summed up in any compact 
phrase, whether that phrase be religious, mystical, 
sceptical, or derived from the Materialistic Theory of 
History, that makes Mr. Santayana ultimately so valuable 
a writer. Men like to have a simple goal (or a simple 
denial that there is a goal), some one thing to which they 
can subordinate large tracts of their being ; Mr. Santayana 
proposes, instead, a discipline. He is no advocate of a 
cause to which he demands passionate adherence ; he 
waves no banner for whose defence men would take up 
the sword. On the other hand, he certainly does not say 
that there is nothing worth fighting for. He merely 
proposes a discipline which, in a sense, precedes all such 
actions. He suggests a preliminary examination of the 
“cause.” With what ideal is it consistent? And in 
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what comprehensive scheme of life does this ideal fing 
a place, and what place ? 

Martyrs are heroic; but unless they have the nature of things 

on their side and their cause can be victorious, their heroism is 
like that of criminals and madmen, interesting dramatically but 
morally detestable. 
“Reason is a harmony,”’ he remarks, but he does not say 
the harmony is unattainable. To judge any proposed 
action we must have a standard, and this standard must 
be consonant with the actual nature of man and of the 
universe in which he lives. There are ideals which are 
noble but impossible ; the wise man ceases to desire them, 
But there are other ideals which are noble and possible; 
not all martyrs are detestable. We must have a standard, 
therefore, which shall enable us to assign its due rank 
to every element of our being, and the standard must be 
a natural and attainable standard. Mr. Santayana’s 
writings exist, primarily, to provide such a standard. 

His present book has the same function. America is 
seen in relation, and it is the other term of the relation 
which chiefly interests us. He is detached from America, 
in this sense, that everything he says about America 
belongs to a context that is not American. In his remarks 
on American culture he does not merely point out its 
derivative character and its separation from what is 
native and vigorous in America; he also makes clear 
in what respect this culture is a partial achievement, 
what sensibilities have been absent in its makers, what 
kind of ignorance is presupposed by it. In his beautiful 
essay on William James, and, again, in his very able 
analysis of Josiah Royce, we see these two typically 
American romantic philosophers explained from an 
alien but not unsympathetic standpoint. No one has 
written so tender and noble an analysis of William James, 
and no one has shown so clearly James’ limitations. 


It is entirely characteristic of Mr. Santayana that his 
explanation of a philosophy is always a description of 
the philoscpher. The accidents of training, the kind 
of culture that may be prevalent, the personal desires 
which happen to be dominant—it is to these elements 
that Mr. Santayana always reduces a philosophy. He 
thinks that a philosophy may be valuable, even if it is 
absurd—it doubtless expresses some human ideal. This 
is really his sole concern. Philosophy, like religion and 
poetry, of which, also, he has written the profoundest 
criticism of our time, is an embodiment of certain human 
ideals, to be treated, therefore, with gravity and respect, 
but by no means to be believed. It is not that he is 
indifferent to clear thinking ; on the contrary, he has a 
great liking for it. But his most serious reading having 
been philosophy, he does not normally expect to meet it. 
He looks first for traces of a Protestant training, ignorance 
of the Greeks, and a barbarous romanticism, these being, 
in his experience, the three genuine constituents of most 
modern philosophy. He entirely convinces us that this 
is the best method of approach, and that the ideals of 
America, or of England, or of Germany, as expressed in 
their philosophy and art, are not the best nor the most 
comprehensive that can be devised. They are all, he 
thinks, inferior to the Greek. 

Perhaps, after all, this is the simple secret of Mr. 
Santayana’s wisdom. It may be that his unfailing sanity, 
his discipline without asceticism, his complete absence 
of superstition or of fanaticism, are merely Greek ; not 
the wisdom of disillusionment, of the failure to achieve 
harmony, but the wisdom that comes of its successful 
achievement. And from the standard of this achieved 
harmony he can assign a rank and function to each of 
our partial ideals, whether they be embodied in a philo- 
sophic system, a great literature, a decaying religion or 
the multitudinous and purblind activities of a modern 
nation. J. W.N.S. 
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Two Formen. By H.E. Palmer, (Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Poems. By Edward L. Davison. (Bell. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Porms. By G. P. Bird. (Selwyn & Blount. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Hatr-Way. By H.S. VereHodge. (Selwyn & Blount. 4s. 6d. net.) 


HE “ good gossiping preface ”’ which not infrequently 
I heralded volumes of poetry is gone, and prefaces 
are not the fashion with the poets at all. The 
brief note at the beginning of Mr. Palmer’s ‘“‘ Two Foemen ”’ 
is therefore by way of a novelty, and it proves to be 
worth while for its content, which is dignified and sound. 
Mr. Palmer’s previous volume, ‘‘ Two Fishers,” was no 
mean achievement ; that under notice is a worthy successor. 
A curious quality (as times go) of anger and invective 
is both the virtue and vice of its opening-poem, ‘‘ The 
Second Crucifixion”; for, while Mr. Palmer evidently 
writes in the white-hot spirit, yet he cannot always find 
the words ready, and occasionally explodes into anti- 
climax. The best of poets have their blind spot, which 
they must cover; and Mr. Palmer’s danger is what 
Wordsworth told Coleridge to beware of—rant. But 
this poet is capable of dignified and authentic utterance, 
particularly when his theme does not admit of embitter- 
ment. His fine sonnet on ‘‘ Ishmael,” the three most 
imaginative presentments of Europe in 1919, the flower-like 
“Spring in Stralsund’ reveal him as perfectly individual, 
and a man to be reckoned with, daring in phrase, ambitious 
in ideal : 
And some have stirred the springing sod 
Where no profaning foot should press, 
And turned the smoking fields of God 
Into a scentless wilderness, 


Come down, bright streams of Heavenly fire! 
Ascend, ye conquering flames of Hell ! 
The song is withered from the lyre. 
Forge trumpet-flange and clarion bell. 

A note like this has been struck before, but not of late. 

The poetry of Mr. Davison disproves a theory rather 
popular at 1920 Oxford that Cambridge is without poets. 
Mr. Davison “‘ writes all like a man,” in the old Johnian’s 
phrase; and he holds out a serious temptation to the 
reviewer to dip into the future. In connection with the 
present, however, it is not such a hazard to call his first 
book out of the common. There is a richness and variety 
about the work, no groping and no snatching. This does 
not mean that the book is uniformly good, but that in 
his less successful pieces Mr. Davison does not cause the 
reader to rub his eyes, wondering whether he is suddenly 
ill. He has not so far gone into lands unknown before, 
but he has looked about him in the territory of tradition, 
not without his own reward: we would single out “‘ The 
Prodigal” as excellent in its rhythmic suggestion of regret, 
and “The Swan” for its full-toned imagination. 


A sonnet and other direct references to Keats in Mr. 
Bird’s volume express an admiration which also manifests 
itself in many of the poems. It is daring enough in Mr. 
Bird to attempt several odes in the famous manner, to 
commence a poem to ‘“ Wind” with “ Strong-voiced 
shepherd of the wandering clouds,” or to “ Rain” with 
“Soft whisperer among the drooping leaves”; but he 
must avoid it. He will never be John Keats; we like 
him better in casual pipings far removed from those 
magnificent harmonies, such as the plain sonnet to his 
cousin’s dog, ‘‘ You, Buff, you, Buffer, you, Buffoon!” 

There is more originality in Mr. Hodge’s ‘‘ Half-Way,” 
and one or two of his poems are actual achievements. 
Homely poetry, perhaps, but strong and thoughtful ; 
It bears a second reading and gains on acquaintance. 
Mr. Hodge both thinks and writes without  servility , 
can turn a phrase and devise a new stanza-form of the 
native ring; in a descriptive study (such as “ Jasper ”’) 
knows how to economize. E. B, 
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A PREACHER: OF GENIUS 


C. H. SpuRGEON: A Biosrapuy. By the Rev. W. Y. Fullerton. 
(Williams & Norgate. 15s. net.) 

H. SPURGEON was still a country boy of twenty, 
but slightly educated, with very little experience 
of life, when he became one of the most popular 

preachers that ever lived. This popularity increased, and 
there was a period when the mere announcement that 
Spurgeon was to preach would draw an audience of 
twenty-five thousand people. Morning and evening, and 
every week, these audiences would assemble. There is 
no other man of our time, whether he be Prime Minister 
of England, the champion boxer of the world, or the 
most celebrated of murderers, who could address such 
great audiences for so long a time. Whatever may be the 
qualities necessary to make a popular preacher, it is obvious 
that Spurgeon must have had them in a measure very 
little short of perfection. And yet, even in this superbly 
developed case, we find it difficult to disentangle these 
qualities. It seems obvious that Spurgeon did not achieve 
his efforts by orthodox great oratory; we doubt if he 
was ever sublime. He lacked a delicate sense of style ; 
on the other hand, there was no rant. It would be a 
great mistake to suppose that he was merely a sledge- 
hammer people’s orator. The people who fell under his 
spell included dons as well as dustmen. Even that most 
fastidious of dons, Matthew Arnold, acknowledged that 
his attention had never once wandered during the hour. 
It is easy to note some of the obvious qualities of this 
preaching: Spurgeon was racy, fluent, economical and 
apt at illustration. But can these qualities account for 
those audiences of twenty-five thousand? There must 
have been something else, something that all the comments 
quoted by Mr. Fullerton do not make plain. 

Something, perhaps a great deal, may be allowed for 
the subject-matter. Spurgeon was a Baptist ; his cosmos 
included a veritable heaven and hell, and he preached 
‘salvation ” as a tremendous choice between an eternity 
of bliss and an eternity of suffering. One’s daily acts 
acquired a tremendous import; death assumed a new 
and terrible significance. It must have been a moving 
experience to make one of that vast audience, hushed in a 
profound silence, to listen to that cunningly modulated 
voice, to realize the man’s sincerity, and, by every device 
of homely illustration and direct appeal, be brought to 
understand that one’s own life and death was the subject 
of the discourse. What dark, pre-natal dreads and 
aspirations might then be awakened? And it must be 
remembered that this simple and terrifying cosmos, crude 
as it would appear now, still had immense prestige. But, 
even so, there is something we do not understand and 
that Mr. Fullerton, too concerned with statistics and 
anecdotes, does not help us to understand. 

There seems to have been little in Spurgeon’s life beyond 
his creed and his gift. He had a somewhat sly sense of 
humour, considerable tact, and more than a trace of 
intolerance. It is always interesting, in these cases, to 
inquire how far these men believe their terrible doctrine 
of eternal punishment. It is a doctrine which seems to 
present a psychological impossibility: how can even a 
moderately humane man believe it? It would seem 
possible only to a devil or to some exceptionally heroic 
and anguished soul. Spurgeon, who was neither, adopted 
what we believe to be the usual solution; he became 
vaguely mystical : 

While I believe in eternal punishment, and must do, or throw 
away my Bible, I also believe that God will give to the lost every 
consideration, consistent with Hislove. There is nothing vindictive 
in Him, nor can there be in His punishment of the ungodly. 

He was not, therefore, a fanatic or a hero. It makes 
clearer than ever how entirely his influence depended on 


his marvellous gift. 
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THE SPADEWORK IN SINAI 


Str ARCHIBALD Murray’s DESPATCHES. With separate Portfolio 
of Maps. (Dent. 35s. net.) 

ESSRS. DENT & SONS are certainly to be 
congratulated on the way in which they print 
the dispatches of our commanders. The present 

volume is even more attractive to read than Lord Haig’s 
Dispatches, because the type is larger and better arranged on 
the page. The maps are the excellent ones of Egypt and 
Palestine produced by the Survey of Egypt on the results of 
topographical survey and aeroplane photography during the 
war. The only map missing is a really clear diagram of 
the two battles outside Gaza, giving the positions of the 
troops at different times. Without some such guide it is 
really very difficult to follow the last dispatch, unless one 
happens to have war-memories of that particular campaign. 

As regards the contents, it is needless to say that they 
were well worth preservation in permanent form, and it 
is to be hoped that Lord Allenby’s dispatches will be 
similarly published. They are documents of the first 
importance for the historical development of Egypt, Sinai 
and Palestine, for the campaigns in this theatre of war 
were quite as much a history of development as of actual 
fighting. Sir Archibald Murray did an indispensable part 
of the spadework, and Lord Allenby, though he, too, had 
spadework of his own, reaped the reward of his pre- 
decessor’s labours. It is not our province, in these 
columns, to enter into any kind of controversy over any 
old disputes or grievances, or to discuss the fairness with 
which any particular servant of the Crown was treated ; 
but it is worth while to emphasize the chief lesson of 
these four dispatches, which is that an extraordinary 
amount of hard and useful work was accomplished by the 
Egyptian Expeditionary Force between January, 1916, 
and March, 1917, when the enemy was first brought to 
stand his ground in force. 

The dispatches of a commander cannot, unfortunately, 
be picturesque: a severe and chastened style is enforced 
upon him by their official nature, and the highest literary 
virtues at which he can aim are precision and lucidity. 
Sir Archibald Murray’s dispatches certainly contain these 
qualities, and those in whom they evoke a multitude of 
memories can supply the more picturesque details for 
themselves. Nobody, at all events, who came down from 
the Dardanelles at the end of 1915 can forget the congestion 
and confusion in Egypt. Troops were pouring in daily, 
unsorted and defectively equipped, to take over embryonic 
defences on the east bank of the Suez Canal which, in the 
event, never materialized. In the streets of Cairo, it was 
said, a hundred generals were counted in one afternoon, 
which caused contemptuous laughter at home, but none 
to those whose task it was to get things straight. A new 
command had come down on top of an old one, and the 
old one had the advantage of established position. When 
Sir Archibald Murray arrived in Egypt, he found only an 
embryo staff temporarily housed in Cairo, no settled spot 
for his headquarters, no communications, an amorphous 
army and the double task of securing the Suez Canal and 
of reconstituting his force into what it became, a huge 
strategic reserve. The manner in which order was pro- 
duced out of chaos is something which those responsible 
for it can always contemplate with pride. As Sir Archibald 
wrote in his first dispatch : 

It was not till the end of February that the last units of the 
Dardanelles Army reached Egypt. Every day for over six weeks 
ship-loads of troops, guns, animals and transport were arriving at 
Alexandria and Port Said. The components of this mass had to 
be disentangled and forwarded to their proper destinations; old 
units had to be reorganized, new units to be created, brigades, 
divisions, army corps to be reformed. Units were incomplete in 


every respect, none had any transport, training was very backward. 


Yet, before May 31, a mass of full ipped troops was sent to 
other theatres... . — se 
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The total includes six complete divisions at full strength, and, 
in addition, three infantry brigades and nine batteries of heavy 
artillery, besides signal, engineer and medical units. . . . moreover, 
transport for two further divisions had to be collected on a special 
scale; two newly-formed divisions were completely equipped; 
three further divisions and three mounted brigades were re-equipped 
for service in Egypt . . . a newly-formed Camel Transport Corps 
and the Imperial Camel Corps were also equipped and provided 
with animals. 

All this was in addition to the specific strategical task 
with which Sir Archibald Murray was entrusted. How 
that task developed is known to most people in its outlines, 
though none but those who were there could realize the 
labour that it entailed. In these dispatches can be 
followed that gradual conquest of the desert which made 
the victories in Palestine possible. The first stage was 
to take possession of the well-watered district round Katia, 
and at the completion of this stage the Turks made their 
thoroughly unsuccessful attack. After their victory at 
Romani our army pressed relentlessly forward to the 
Wadi Ghuzze in front of Gaza. But it was no question of 
mere marching: the country had to be conquered rather 
than the enemy. Day by day the strip of railway with 
its wire road alongside pushed forward over the lonely 
sand and scrub; day by day the waterpipe accompanied 
it, and it was the water, above all, which set the pace, 
Our want of water allowed the Turks to slip away from 
El Arish, and made those brilliant cavalry battles of 
Magdhaba and Rafa affairs of touch-and-go. This record 
of progress across the uninhabited desert is not the least 
interesting feature of these dispatches; it was a solid 
achievement accomplished only by unremitting labour. 
At the same time, the reader can watch the gradual 
stabilization of Egypt’s western frontier, nine hundred 
miles long, by the gradual elimination of the Senussi from 
the western oases and the culminating dash in motor-cars 
to the romantic city of Siwa, high on its rock. 


At Gaza, after having hesitated at Weli Sheikh Nuran, 
the Turk sat down. The campaign had entered on a new 
phase. Spadework was over, and serious fighting in full 
force was required. Sir Archibald Murray did not accom- 
plish all that he hoped, and fortune was decidedly against 
him when fog spoiled the almost certain success of his first 
attempt on Gaza. The fourth dispatch gives a full account 
of the two battles of Gaza, and it begins with a remarkable 
passage, now published for the first time, in which, quoting 
chapter and verse, he takes the Government through all 
its changes of policy in face of his unswerving estimate, 
over and over again repeated, of the number of divisions 
requisite for an advance into Palestine. It is a crushing 
commentary, irrefutable, unanswerable. It is notorious 
that Sir Archibald Murray was pressed to excise it by a 
very uncomfortable Government. The letter from the 
War Office here published is, in fact, no defence against 
the real criticism to be made, which is not that policy was 
changed in accordance with a shifting situation in other 
theatres of war, but that the political chiefs thought they 
could order victory, when they wanted it, without paying 
attention to the clearly stated military requirements for 
victory. That this was the case is perfectly clear from 
Colonel Repington’s diary, and every soldier, regular or 
no, knew it to be true. At the end of 1916 Sir Archibald 
Murray, left with only three divisions, was told to assume 
for the present a purely defensive rédle. His first coup de 
main on Gaza just failed, yet then the War Cabinet changed 
its policy. “‘In a telegraphic communication dated 
March 30, I was instructed, in view of the altered situation, 
to make my object the defeat of the Turks south of 
Jerusalem and the occupation of Jetusalem.’’ He was net 
to have the troops he considered necessary for such a task : 
the situation had changed in Mesopotamia, Mr. Lloyd 
George wanted Jerusalem. That was enough. 

O. W. 
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A POET’S PROSE 


COLLECTED PROSE oF JAMzS ELROY FLECKER. (Bell. 7s. 6d. net.) 


HE most considerable piece of prose in this volume 
is the longish dialogue on education entitled ‘‘ The 
Grecians.”” The Platonic inspiration is obvious 
throughout, even in the cadence of many of the sentences ; 
and aS @ convincing restatement in modern educational 
terms of the Platonic ideal it deserves (though probably 
it will never get) the careful attention of schoolmasters 
into whose soul the iron of routine has not entered. 

But the interest of the volume as a whole is that of an 
appendix to Flecker’s poetry. The prose seems scarcely 
to subsist in its own right, in spite of ‘‘ The Grecians ”’ and 
the beautiful little essay on the weariness of life in the 
Near East entitled ‘‘ Candilli’’: 

But now, though my limbs are aching to be up and doing, I am 

fascinated by deadly wonder; and he who sinks before this spell 
sits in his chair for hours and plays with dreams, He dreams of 
a mistress as Thais gentle or as Helen fair, and of the palace one 
might raise upon the hill in marble symmetry and store with 
curious broideries of the East; and of all that life might be to a 
man who conquered it, and why Antony was wise... . 
The touch is reminiscent of Landor; and Flecker’s 
prose at its best is the prose of a less robust Landor, a 
Landor a little debilitated by the mannerisms of the 
‘nineties. Even at its best, therefore, it lacks the finest 
excellence of a minor kind of prose. 

More remarkable than any specifically artistic merits is 
the devotion with which Flecker struggled to achieve and 
to maintain a sanity of judgment. He was a very con- 
Scious artist, and by a fortunate instinct he was aware 
that a sense of proportion is peculiarly necessary to those 
who desire to make the best use of an inspiration slightly 
tenuous. He conceived of himself definitely as a minor 
poet following the great figures of the Victorian era, and 
he adopted the Parnassian doctrine as one which might 
enable him to achieve a minor poetic excellence of 
which much greater men than he could afford to be care- 
less. He reveals himself to us as one without a touch of 
megalomania, reverential yet critical of those forerunners 
whom many young poets imagine they can safely despise : 

I believe that in twenty years’ interval were published ‘‘ The 
House of Life,’”’ ‘‘Omar Khayyam,” ‘‘The Scholar Gipsy,” 
“ Dramatic Lyrics,’’ ‘‘ The Princess,”’ and ‘‘ Atalanta in Calydon,’’ 
any one of which masterpieces, even ‘‘ The Princess,’’ would have 
dominated the whole succeeding period from their age to ours. 
In those days Christina Rossetti and William Morris were minor 
poets, 

This sense of proportion enabled Flecker to acquiesce 
without loss of artistic energy in the position of a minor 
poet ; and on the whole his acquiescence was undisturbed. 

Yet, critically sane though he was—for the inclusion of 
two immature and quite contradictory essays on John 
Davidson is due to the piety of his editor—he suffered 
from one or two aberrations. The strangest is his declara- 
tion “that had Shakespeare been born a Frenchman of 
to-day he would have written, at least when in comic or 
lyric mood, work closely resembling ”—Pavl Fort’s! The 
most important is his tendency to criticize great poets by 
the standards of an esthetic of minor poetry. He forgets 
that they are by his own definition careless of his own 

beauty-creating ’’ purposes. Nevertheless, his critical 
Studies, aberrant and curiously formless though they are, 
contain some profound sentences, which only a true poet- 
critic could have written: 

Blank verse, to repeat old truisms, must be written not only as 
carefully as rhymed verse, but must aim at a quite different im- 
Pression. It must be written in paragraphs and not for the effect 
of single lines. John Davidson sins, I think, even against these 
old and obvious rules; yet there is something deeper than their 
Strict observance needed to enable even the good poet to make 
good blank verse. I think of Shakespeare, Webster, Milton, as 
well as Browning, when I say that it is something like a latent but 
ever watchful sense of humour. 

M. 
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THE AUSTERE AND THE ORNATE 


Tue Cask. By Freeman Wills Crofts. (Collins. 7s, 6d. net.) 
A CasE IN CAMERA. By Oliver Onions. (Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. net.) 


HESE two stories represent very well the two main 
lines along which the detective-story may be 
developed. Mr. Crofts, having a superb plot, 

stakes everything on the complexity of his material facts ; 
Mr. Onions, having a feeble plot, depends very largely on 
a psychological problem. For the ideal detective-story 
we ask no better plot than the one Mr. Crofts has provided, 
but we frankly do require that it should also possess a more 
subtle and plausible psychological intrigue than the one 
developed by Mr. Onions. For this reason, if we are to 
compare two such dissimilar stories, we must give higher 
marks to ‘‘ The Cask ” than to “‘ A Case in Camera.”’ 

The first book is, in fact, a masterpiece ; we do not believe 
that there exists a detective-story with a better constructed 
plot. But this power of construction is Mr. Crofts’ sole 
source of strength. His psychology is almost pueriles 
His characters are almost as wooden as his cask, and, 
like that object, they exist to move about between London 
and Paris in accordance with an artfully chosen time-table. 
But this fact does not diminish, it merely restricts, our 
interest. A more important fact is that Mr. Crofts has 
constructed his story on the loftiest moral principles ; 
that is to say, he places the elements necessary to the solu- 
tion in our hands a reasonable distance from the end, 
And we cannot admit the baffled readers’ one possible 
excuse—that the plot is too clever for any criminal to think 
out, and that the solution therefore lacks verisimilitude. 
We cannot admit this plea, because Mr. Crofts’ complete 
innocence of psychology is very early apparent, andit should 
be clear that the criminal will not be a human being, but an 
intellectual monster. The problem for the reader is 
easily stated: he is to abandon all notions of probable 
behaviour—he may imagine, for instance, that the criminal 
has the hypertrophied brain of one of Henry James? 
characters—and then, after being as artful as he can, 
see if he is as artful as Mr. Crofts. He may imagine any 
complication he likes, consistent only with the laws of 
space, time and Bradshaw. We earnestly hope that 
Mr. Crofts will speedily give us another example of. his 
fascinating art. 

Mr. Onions, whose previous work in this genre has given 
us a high opinion of his talent, has interested us, on this 
occasion, chiefly by the ability he has shown in redeeming 
a failure. His actual material plot is a short-story plot 
—a fairly goodone. In making it into the basis of a book 
Mr. Onions has been compelled to pull out every stop, 
with the result that the bellows are more than once on 
the point of giving out. The full close of the solution is, 
indeed, barely in time; the terrible groan of the expiring 
wind was very nearly audible. Mr. Onions, if we neglect 
his material plot as inadequate, relies on two devices to 
engage our attention: one a genuine detective interest, 
and the other illegi‘imate. His first device is to construct 
another puzzle out of the relations of his characters to one 
another—a psychological puzzle. This is a perfectly sound 
procedure in general; in the present instance it suffers 
from two defects: it has no connection with the material 
puzzle; its technical function of delaying the story is 
allowed to distort its own logical development. The second 
device is to give us some really amusing character-drawing 
which is not required for the demonstration. There is a 
part of Mr. Onions’ book where we are simply reading pages 
from an able novel; the detective interest is temporarily 
subordinated to an entirely different one. 

For the benefit of those readers to whom the purity of 
this austere art-form is not a matter of deep concern, we 
may add that Mr. Onions’ story is thoroughly interesting 
and well witten. 
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A SET OF FOUR 


THe CounTEss OF LOWNDES SQUARE; AND OTHER STORIES. 
By E. F. Benson. (Cassell. 8s. 6d. net.) 

Just Open. By W. Pett Ridge. (Odhams. 7s. net.) 

A MANOFTHEIsLANDS. By H.de Vere Stacpoole. (Hutchinson. 
8s. 6d. net.) 

Cotour-Biinp. By S. P. B. Mais. (Grant Richards. 9s. net.) 


R. BENSON is a writer to whom, one imagines, 
everything comes in useful. He isa collector of 
scraps, snippets, patches, tid-bits, oddments, which 

give him such a great deal of pleasure that it is with the 
utmost confidence he displays his little collection to all 
the other guests in this immense rambling, very noisy and 
overcrowded hotel. He knows himself to be—his behaviour 
is that of—a favourite guest. ‘‘ Mr. E. F. Benson is so 
popular—so entertaining.’’ And so in his easy, effortless 
way out comes another book. Here, he even explains, 
you’ve got cats, cranks, spiritualistic séances, black- 
mailers — choose whichever you like; there’s something 
for everybody. So down drops the knitting; the cards 
are put away; the picture paper is concealed behind a 
cushion for another time, and ‘‘ The Countess of Lowndes 
Square ”’ is no doubt discovered to be just like Mr. Benson— 
most entertaining this time. 

Reader! We are the forlorn guest on these occasions. 
We are that strange-looking person over in the corner who 
seems so out of everything and never will mix properly. 
Spare your knitting-needle ; put up your paper-knife, sir. 
Do not stab us. It is not our fault that we look grim. 
It isn’t pleasant to be bored. Will you believe us when 
we say we love smiling, we love to be amused? We always 
think, until faced by these occasions, that it takes too 
little to make us smile. But there is an atmosphere of 
bright chatter, of quick, animated glare which is warm 
South to Mr. Benson and his admirers while it freezes our 
risible folds. 

... I had been asked by telephone just at luncheon-time 
as I was sitting down to a tough and mournful omelette alone, and 


I naturally felt quite certain that I had been bidden to take the 
place of some guest. 


Or listen to the “‘ adorable Agnes Lockett ” : 


... If Mrs, Withers had told me any more of what the great 
ones of the earth said to her in confidence, I should either have 
gone mad or taken up a handful of those soft chocolates and rubbed 
her face with them. 





But perhaps it is hardly fair to take to pieces what the 
author himself calls ‘‘ digestible snacks.”’ This, we venture 
to suggest, should have been the title of the volume. And 
would it not be an admirable idea if there were a cover- 
ing title for stories of the author’s own description ? 
“‘Snacks,”’ for instance, could hardly be improved upon. 
“ Digestible Snacks ”’ is illuminating ; it tells us exactly 
what we are buying. 

We speak thus openly, for Mr. Benson confesses that in 
his opinion ‘‘ the short story is not a lyre on which English 
writers thrum with the firm delicacy of the French, or 
with the industry of the American author.” He opines 
that if the ten best short stories in the world were proclaimed 
they would be French stories ; while if the million worst 
were brought together, they would be found to be written 
in America. Chi lo sa! as d’Annunzio’s heroines were so 
fond of murmuring. But our eye wanders to the small 
green volumes of Turgenief and Tchehov. Russia is 
evidently torn out of Mr. Benson’s atlas. 

A word as to the wrapper. It is of a young lady ina 
white dress with very flowing hair. Behind her is the 
Egyptian night; before, a pack of gibbering (in the story 
they are most particularly apish) apes. But the illustrator 
has drawn French poodles instead. This makes it very 
hard to understand why she looks so frightened. 

_ “Just Open,” by Mr. Pett Ridge, is adapted for a railway 
journey on which the train stops at all the stations—one 
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of those journeys when one is constantly rearranging one’s 
knees, saying one does not mind at all having the golf-clubs 
thrown on to one’s paper of violets, and swearing that it is 
not—and never was, thank God !—one’s copy of The 
Daily Mirror on the floor. In these surroundings dips are 
all the reader is fit for, and dips are all that the author 
provides—they are sketches of little people who, entangled 
for ever in the net of circumstance, are yet alive enough 
to make some protest when they feel an extra jerk. There 
is a slight commotion, a swimming together, a lashing of 
tails, a wriggle or two. But it lasts only a minute ; with 
the turn of the blank page there iscalm . . . 

The old theatrical star is tempted to go to see the show 
one night, and she is recognized and taken behind the 
scenes and made much of. Again she lifts the glass to her 
lips, but there is no wine. Just a breath, a sweetness— 
a memory that she sips—and then all is over. Well— 
mightn’t that be a marvellous story? Isn’t it one of the 
stories that we all keep, unwritten, to write some day, 
when we have realized more fully that moment, perhaps, 
when she steps out of the theatre into the cold indifferent 
dark, or perhaps that moment when the light breaks along 
the edge of the curtain and the music sinks down, lower, 
lower, until the fiddles are sounding from under the sea ? . . 
But Mr. Pett Ridge gives us his version of it as though 
he expected it to be read between nine forty-five and ten 
thirteen. 

“Poor old soul! ’ we presume his admiring reader 
thinks, slapping the book together and asking her neighbour 
if he would mind vot sitting on her coat any longer as this 
is her station and she can’t afford to jump bodily out of 
the coat on to the platform. But is that tribute enough ? 
Does that content the author ? We wonder, because there 
are ‘“‘hints”’ in several stories that lead us to believe he 
could, if he would, tell it all so differently. 

Mr. de Vere Stacpoole, to judge by ‘“‘A Man of the 
Islands,”’ still believes he has only to shake a coral island 
at us to set usleaping. But we have cut our teeth on it so 
dreadfully often. We have counted the cocoanuts, 
discovered the square bottle half-buried in the deserted 
beach, and fished the lagoon of its last false pearl. The 
only episode that arrested our attention in this book was 
when Sigurdson saw the front end of Pilcher down on the 
coral, scrabbling along on its hands like a crab. 

He’d been bitten off below the waist by a shark that had took 
him just as a child takes a piece of candy and bites it in two! 
What a degradation is this when nothing less fearful will 
draw us to the ship’s side! As to that slender, dark girl 
with the scarlet hibiscus flower behind her ear and her 
hand lifted in the familiar ‘‘Come to Motuaro’”’ gesture— 
she makes us almost inclined to signal ‘‘ full steam ahead ” 
for the opposite direction. It is not enough to know that 
the fate of that great, strong man lay in those small, scented 
hands. What did he feelabout it ? Did he feel anything ? 
Did they talk together? What did they share? How 
was his love for her different from his love for a white 
girl? .. . Or, if the question is all of the scenery, let 
us feel the strangeness of it. Sigurdson is a Dane. Did 
he have more of the feelings of an exile ? Here, indeed, is 
our whole point about coral islands, dark-blue seas and 
crescent beaches pale as the new moon. We will not be 
put off with pictures any longer. We ask that someone 
should discover the deeper strangeness for us, so that our 
imagination is not allowed to go starving while our senses 
are feasted. 

There remains “ Colour-Blind,’’ a new novel with an old 
hero, by Mr. S. P. B. Mais. The hero is still that 
unsympathetic figure, the amorous schoolmaster. 

She was mine, all mine for the taking! In that moment of 
triumph I forgot everything but the glory of her . . . but the 


moment passed and I braced myself to meet my great temptation. 
‘‘Margey , dear,’ I began as gently as I could, ‘‘it won’tdo. Think.” 
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This is followed by little dinners ‘‘on the strict Q.T.” with 
the fair Evelyn in a yellow osprey—to be followed again 
by the blackboards and Smith Minor next morning. 

But it is not until little Joan, fragile in her pyjamas, 
crept into his arms that Jimmy knew the greatest night 
of his life. Here is Mr. Mais at his: brightest, best, most 
fanciful. 

Jimmy has rung for the chambermaid, who came in 
“ smiling.” 

“We're going to have our breakfast in bed as a special treat,” 
I said. ‘‘Grown-up people don’t think it a treat because the 
crumbs get all mixed up with their bed-clothes, but that’ll be all 
the greater fun for us. We’ve run away, and we want to do all the 
things that we shouldn’t be allowed to do at school.” 

Was the chambermaid still smiling at the end of that 

speech, we wonder, and didn’t she guess the hero’s 

vocation without his telling her he had run away from it ? 
K. M. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


WITH THE INDIANS IN FRANCE. By General Sir James 
Willcocks. (Constable. 24s. net.)}—The Commander of 
the Indian Corps in France has written what is rather a 
personal narrative from his own diaries than an official 
history of his Corps. The latter task has indeed been 
carried out by Lord Birkenhead and Colonel Merewether, 
the successive Recording Officers attached to the Corps 
Staff. General Willcocks, however, gives the inner history 
of the Corps, the opinions of the native troops, their 
manner of life in France, with a fidelity such as is to be 
expected from a man who served upwards of forty years 
and in fifteen campaigns and expeditions with the troops 
of every fighting race of India. He is rightly indignant at 
some of the thoughtless and ungracious criticisms of the 
Indian effort. Looking back now on the conditions he 
pictures, one wonders, not that Indian troops occasionally 
lost a trench, or failed to hold all the ground they had 
won in an attack, but at their extraordinary endurance 
of that winter in the freezing mud of Neuve Chapelle. 
Those days were evil enough for Englishmen, and must 
have been tenfold more for them. Another reflection that 
arises after reading the book is the brilliancy of ““Q”’ in 
supplying the Indians. Had there been a caste whose 
sole diet was live gold-fish, we feel sure ‘“‘Q’”’ would have 
seen to it that their due ration arrived. 

ADVENTURES IN WARS OF THE REPUBLIC AND CONSULATE. 
By A. Moreau de Jonnés. Translated by Brigadier-General 
A. J. Abdy. (Murray. 18s. net.)—Moreau de Jonnés 
lived to be ninety-two, having made some reputation for 
himself as a geographer and statistician. His wander- 
years were over before he was twenty-eight, but within 
them the young Breton sailor and artilleryman contrived 
to pack enough incident to fill several Stevenson novels. 
He was in the Chouan rebellion; at the capture of Toulon 
by the British fleet; he took part in Hoche’s and 
Humbert’s expeditions to Ireland, and made several 
perilous voyages to the French West Indies. In a preface 
to the 1893 edition of his reminiscences Léon Say dubbed 
him a modern d’Artagnan, and the exactitude with which 
spies are unmasked and charmin¢ girls effect his deliverance 
may appear suspect to some of us. Still, if Moreau de 
Jonnés embroidered his narrative, he cannot have invented 
the whole of it, and regarded historically it keeps close 
company with truth. Some of his West Indian experiences 
may read rather like ‘‘ Tom Cringle’s Log,” but he was 
undoubtedly present as a French agent at the Mutiny 
of the Nore, and the anguish of its ringleader Parker is 
touchingly conveyed. 

THE Naturat History oF Evir. By Adam Gowans 
Whyte. (Watts. 6s. net.)—Mr. Whyte is suggestive as 
a commentator upon evil rather than as its historian. He 
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begins by identifying evil with pain. ‘‘ The origin of evil,” 
he says, “‘ may be traced to the development of sensitive 
tissue in an environment which is unfriendly as well as 
friendly to life ’’—that is, to the pleasure-pain duality. 
But this reality of evil, which lies at the core of existence, 
he does not distinguish clearly from the evil of human 
morality of which he speaks later. Man inherited from his 
“animal ancestry,” he says, two sets of qualities, all good 
in the animal sense, for they contributed to the survival 
of the fittest. One set included, roughly speaking, the 
qualities which go to self-preservation, such as cunning, 
egotism, ruthlessness; the other comprised those which 
collectively constitute ‘‘ mutual aid’’—gregariousness, 
“affection for mate and offspring,’ and so on. Animal 
existence demanded both these sets of qualities; but 
humanity demands, by its nature, the restraint or sup- 
pression of one. ‘‘ Man has undertaken no less formidable 
a task than that of mastering the forces embedded in his 
very bones—forces which are there because they were 
once irresistible and necessary.’’ But here once more Mr. 
Whyte leaves his generalization barren, and refuses to follow 
it out. Instead, he exposes with great ingenuity the evils 
which man has invented for himself in his social and 
religious institutions, and in his marriage arrangements. 
These chapters are packed with observation and sagacity. 
It is when the author comes to treat “‘ The Cure” that he 
is weak. The cures for evil, in as far as it can be cured, 
are psycho-analysis, hypnotism, and eugenics! The defect 
of the book is the absence of a central conception of evil ; 
its virtue is the diagnosis, at times profound, which it 
presents of the evils inherent in institutions. 


A SHort History OF THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. 
By Ramsay Muir.—Vol. I. THE IsLANDS AND THE FIRST 
EMPIRE (TO 1763). (Philip & Son. 17s. 6d. net.)—There 
have been histories of the United Kingdom and there have 
been histories of the rise and growth of the daughter 
nations forming the British Empire. The trouble to this 
moment has been to find a compact volume giving the 
rise and growth of the United Kingdom and of the daughter 
nations as a connected whole, linking up events at home 
and abroad through the British Commonwealth. It is 
bare justice to Professor Ramsay Muir to say that he 
has succeeded in the difficult task he has set himself. 
There is a preliminary account of the making of the four 
home nations to 1215, and then comes the tale of the 
conflicts of the four nations combined with their efforts 
in the direction of self-government. This is an old story 
to most readers. The originality of the book is seen in 
the survey of the connection between the Reformation 
and the opening of the seas. The individualism in religion 
was also manifested in the individualism of the mariner, 
for it is significant that the strength of the Reformation 
lay in the port of London. The action and the inter- 
action of expansion overseas with the struggle for national 
self-government at home during the seventeenth century 
are clearly brought out, and a thoughtful book closes 
with a survey of the Whig oligarchy and of its establishment 
of maritime and colonial supremacy to the year 1763. 
We hope that the author in his second volume will furnish 
a better bibliography than that he now gives us. 


An ANGLER’S GARLAND. (P. Allan. 6s. 6d. net.)— 
This is as pleasing a collection as we have seen for some 
time, and the compiler, Mr. Eric Parker, deserves well of 
every compleat angler. His aim was “to bring into the 
compass of a single little book the best that has been 
written on the sport,”” and while we think he might well 
have rejected some of the modern jewelled prose in favour 
of such angler-authors as Edward Jesse and Thomas 
Medwin, yet he has selected with taste from a considerable 
field. We are rejoiced to see so much of old John Dennys, 
of all anglers and bards surely the most honest. 
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MARGINALIA 


} HE amiable Sir John Davies, most elegant and 
classically restrained of all the Elizabethans, left 
behind him, among his acrostics and his reflections 

on the art of dancing, a long poem about the human soul 

entitled “‘ Nosce Teipsum.”’ It is a poem which begins 
well with a fine assertion of our self-ignorance : 

I know my life’s a pain, and but a span: 

I know my sense is mocked with every thing : 

And to conclude, I know myself a Man, 

Which is a proud, and yet a wretched thing. 

But in its continuation the piece is disappointing. For, 

instead of making any serious attempt to dissipate his 

ignorance or to explain how self-knowledge may be ob- 
tained, the poet rambles off into a long semi-theological 
discourse on the nature, position, and function of the 
soul, with appended proofs of its immortality. No, the 
philosophic epic of self-knowledge is yet to be written. 

And what a work it will be! From the first infantile 

self-discoveries to the most deliberately conscious ‘‘ Cultiva- 

tion of the Me,” the whole story of self-exploration, 
physical as well as spiritual, will be unfolded in its long 
and subtle cantos. 

* * t * 


The first Columbus voyages into the uncharted sea of 
personality are mostly voyages of physical discovery. 
Anyone who has watched a baby’s development will 
know that one of the earliest and most important pieces 
of self-knowledge acquired by a child is the realization, 
first, that his toes exist, and, secondly, that they belong to 
him even as his hands do. One must have spent four or 
five months in this dark world of sin to find out these 
apparently simple and self-evident facts. The child when 
first he catches sight of his own toes is like stout Cortez on 
his peak in Darien. Vasco da Gama to his own microcosm, 
he discovers his antipodes, Or rather he discovers 
the antipodes, and then, after an interval of experiment 
and ratiocination, comes to the conclusion that they belong 
to him and are his. For it is not until a long time after 
his toes have first appeared on the horizon, it is not until 
he has seen them there, constantly appearing and dis- 
appearing, that he begins to think of catching hold of 
them and making even more empirically certain that they 
really do exist. But even when he has learnt to seize them, 
and even to carry them to his mouth, it is still some time 
before he is aware that they form a vitally important part 
of his Mo#. 


* * * * 


Many of man’s later self-discoveries are physical in 
their nature. Our explorations are by no means confined 
to the soul alone. Many things happen to us after we have 
attained the age of reason which reveal hitherto undreamed- 
of potentialities in our bodily machine. A high fever, 
a very violent pain, prove to us, when we first experience 
them, that our microcosm is in every detail a miniature 
replica of the larger universe ; it is equipped even with 
a hell. Our first introduction to alcohol is another aston- 
ishing discovery of potentialities unknown before. Physical 
passion is another revelation ; so are chloroform, excessive 
speed and sea-sickness. The importance of these physical 
discoveries of oneself is not to be minimized. They are 
only less important than the voyages of spiritual explora- 
tion. In that extraordinary book ‘‘ Le Neveu de Rameau ” 
Diderot says : 

Je ne méprise pas les plaisirs des sens; j’ai un palais, et il est 
flatté d’un mets délicat et d’un vin délicieux ; j’ai un coeur et des 
yeux, et j’aime a voir une jolie femme, j’aime a sentir sous ma main 
la fermeté et la rondeur de sa gorge, a presser ses lévres des miennes, 
a puiser la volupté dans ses regards, et 4 expirer entre ses bras ; 
quelquefois avec mes amis une partie de débauche, méme un peu 
tumultueuse, ne me deplait pas; mais je ne vous dissimulerai 
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pas, il m’est infiniment plus doux encore d’avoir secouru un mal- 
heureux, d’avoir terminé une affaire épineuse, donné un conseil 
salutaire, fait une lecture agréable, une promenade avec un homme 
ou une femme chére a mon coeur, passé quelques heures instructives 
avec mes enfants, écrit une bonne page, rempli les devoirs de mon 
état, dit a celle que j’aime quelques choses tendres et douces, qui 
aménent ses bras autour de mon cou. 


What is true of bodily and spiritual pleasures is also true 
of bodily and spiritual self-discovery. The spiritual 
explorations are the more important, the more exciting 
and genuinely dramatic. 


* * * * 
“Tf,” says Sir John Davies, 


“If ought can teach us ought, Affliction’s looks 

(Making us look into ourselves so near) 

Teach us to know ourselves beyond all books, 

Or all the learned Schools that ever were.” 
The doctrine is too much of a commonplace to require 
commentary. What is more important is that there are 
many other things besides affliction that can teach us 
self-knowledge. Certain happinesses are instructive. Even 
the least religiously-minded of men must sometimes have 
felt in the presence of nature the velleities of a strange and 
profoundly moving mystical emotion which they would 
ordinarily believe themselves incapable of feeling. And 
recently, at the exhibition of Spanish pictures, I myself 
was suddenly seized with a curious emotion of whose 
potential existence within me I had no idea—a complicated 
and not easily describable emotional conviction of the 
extraordinary size and wealth of the world. Intellectually, 
of course, one realizes that the universe is a large place, 
and that human beings have many different ways of looking 
at it. But it was the sight of El Greco, Morales, Goya, 
and Velasquez hanging together in the same galleries that 
made me suddenly feel this fact as well as knowit. Nobody 
can tell what experience will serve to enlarge the Me, 
One may learn to know new chapters of oneself in the most 
unlikely way. 





* * * * 


The deliberate cultivation of the Me is the pastime of 
sophisticated minds or of what are, in the widest sense of 
the word, religious temperaments. Dostoievskian char- 
acters who perpetrate a brutality for the sake of exploring 
the dark recesses of their conscience, or who would commit 
suicide in order to see if they can get beyond the sense of 
fear, are rare phenomena in the moral world. But the 
sophisticated dilettanti of sensations are common enough. 
These are the men who draw the line at shooting themselves 
or committing a brutal outrage. Their voyages of ex- 
ploration stop short of the heart of darkness. They might 
marry two wives as an experiment, or indulge in a love 
affair with a peasant girl in order to see what would be 
the reactions of their civilized personalities to an un- 
sophisticated contact. They are ready to cultivate the 
Me by travelling or disguising themselves as tramps, by 
behaving eccentrically in public, or accosting perfect 
strangers in the street. These are mild and harmless 
diversions from which it is certainly possible to learn 
something of oneself. But the conscious self-cultivator 
does not always learn by his experiments. There must be 
plenty of timid young men, with more culture than vigour, 
more learned nostalgia than passion, who have longed to 
feel what it is like to be a hero of romance. They have 
screwed up their courage and positively forced themselves 
into romantic action—only to discover that this glorious 
action, when they are once involved in it, seems flat and 
quotidian, and is no more exciting than going to the office 
or reading books. Romance is only exciting when con- 
templated from a distance; involved in it one finds 
oneself taking it for granted. 

AUTOLYCUS, 
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NOVELS IN BRIEF 


Or stern Puritan aunts and rebellious but lovable nieces 
there is apparently no end in American fiction; but in 
justice to Mrs. Jane D. Abbott we must admit that her aunts 
and nieces are drawn with a difference. ‘‘ Happy House” 
(Lippincott, $1.60 net) derives its title—purposely inappro- 
priate, as soon appears—from an ancient family mansion, 
beautifully situated in Vermont. The brightening of its 
inhabitants’ lives and the general widening of their outlook 
through the influence of a young girl fresh from college, 
who arrives under very peculiar conditions, are described 
with humour and charm. But as usual we are dismayed 
at the cruel and utterly irrational snobbishness, worse than 
anything this side the Atlantic, which would seem to form 
part of the New England tradition. 

In ‘Too Old for Dolls’? (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d. net) Mr. 
Anthony M. Ludovici has chosen, as is his wont, a repellent 
subject—the jealousy of an elder sister for her more attractive 
junior. But his treatment of it is, to our taste, more accept- 
able than usual. His characters, if we could imagine them 
alive, would be horrible people to live with; but both 
dialogue and narration are smart, and sometimes sufficiently 
entertaining. The sociological and pietistic views propounded 
for our consideration are best explained as arising from the 
desire to shock: a result which the novelist in these sophisti- 
cated days finds increasingly difficult of achievement. 

“The Islands of Desire,’’ Miss Diana Patrick’s latest novel 
(Hutchinson, 8s. 6d. net), has a promising opening. We 
are attracted by her picture of two contrasting households 
in a provincial Yorkshire town: one of a deadly dullness 
and (outward) respectability, the other slipshod, cheerful, 
and mildly Bohemian. That the two male members of the 
first-named family should each have a secret on his conscience, 
in the son’s case due to vice, and in the father’s to crime, is 
also a happy inspiration. But our interest slackens as the 
action proceeds, and succumbs altogether to the strain imposed 
towards the end by a second generation of heroines and heroes, 

‘Devil Bird Country,’’ by Vaughan Pendred (Constable, 
9s.), is an imaginative story marred by grave defects in 
construction. Its beginning and ending are unsatisfactory, 
but the middle portion has unexpectedness and a strong, if 
fantastic interest. Central Africa is the scene, and the 
motif is supplied by “ Obi,” as affecting not only natives 
but white men. 

“Flames on the Bosphorus,” by Luigi Motta (Odhams, 
7s. 6d. net), is fortunate in its translator, Miss Helen Zimmern, 
but seems to us a very ordinary specimen of historical 
romance. Its theme is the taking of Constantinople, and 
there is some good descriptive writing. The characters, how- 
ever, are little better than waxwork. 

Thanks to the efficiency of Mr. Arthur Chambers, we are 
scarcely made to realize that ‘‘ The Queen of Atlantis,”’ by 
Pierre Benoit (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d. net), was not from the 
first written in English. In its original form it was, we 
understand, crowned by the French Academy: a well- 
merited honour, as all lovers of romance will agree. It 
purports to relate the adventures of two Frenchmen at the 
mythical court, somewhere in the Sahara, of Queen Antinea, 
a spiritual sister of Rider Haggard’s famous heroine; and 
abounds delightfully in imagination and humour. 

M. Georges Clemenceau’s widely differing volume of essays 
and short stories, ‘‘ Surprises of Life’’ (Nash, 7s. 6d. net), 
has also found a translator who knows how to render good 
French into good English. On the evidence of these studies 
we should never conjecture the commanding part which their 
author has borne in moulding his country’s destiny. We 
should be inclined rather to pronounce him a philosophical 
pessimist, despairing not merely of the Republic, but of 
humanity. He is throughout faithful to the so-called 
“relentless realism’’ which traditionally characterizes much 
of the national fiction. And we feel constrained to inquire, 
not for the first time, in what relation this realism stands 
to reality. Are all sons and daughters so heartless, all 
wives and husbands so unfaithful, all philanthropists such 
humbugs, and all ecclesiastics such imbeciles as the types 
here assumed to represent with finality their respective 
classes? To face facts, though not always a pleasure, is 
a duty. To face the French novelist’s interpretation of 
them seems to us in many cases neither the one nor the other 
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A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


THESE papers would be incomplete without a reference 
to two strange excrescences of the social organism that 
afflicted our forefathers at the period of which we write— 
the Dandies and the Body-Snatchers. The former thought 
themselves ornamental, but they were scarcely useful. The 
latter were assuredly not ornamental, though they were 
doubtless of use to the Ben Allens of the day. Carlyle’s 
definition of a Dandy is well known. The following descrip- 
tion is taken from the Morning Chronicle of July 15, 1818: 

The Dandies are bringing again into fashion feather-bed neck- 
cloths and pillory capes; and none of the ‘“ dear delightful 
creatures ’”’ can be seen out without stays, pinching the waist so 
tightly that the unhappy wearer resembles an hour-glass in shape. 
Great coats, with a waist an inch-and-a-half long, are all the go; 
and the shirt collars are long enough to go twice round the throat. 
In short, nothing can be too stiff at present ; and every Lad that 
goes into the world must have his neck tied up almost as tight as 
some Lads that go out of it / 

The only merit of the lines we quote below from the Literary 
Gazette of September 30, 1820, is that they give an indication 
of the contemporary activities of the body-snatchers: 

A CRITIQUE ON LONDON BURIAL GROUNDS. 

A fesurrection man, named Joe, 

Did with a brother through the Church-yard go, 

Which two new marble tombs set quite a grace on: 

Upon the first, ‘‘ Here lies,’ et cetera, 

The unbelieving body-snatcher saw, 

And said, ‘‘ Here no one lies, but the stonemason!”’ 

“ That’s a wrong epitaph then (quoth his friend), 

But is that juster on the next that’s penned, 

All ‘ Sacred to the Memory’ of the dead!” 
‘“‘ Faith (answered the vile scoffing rascal Joe), 
Our Surgeon’s Hall knows ’tis more apropos ; 
It left nought sacred else in this grave-bed.” 
Hos GOBLIN. 

A feature of the period was the horrifying number of 
executions. Many were for, comparatively speaking, minor 
offences. The pages of a large proportion of the newspapers 
of 1820 are stained by disgusting accounts of hangings ; 
and the accompanying hypocritical touches make these 
narratives additionally nauseating. Perhaps the acme of 
loathsomeness is reached in the descriptions of the executions 
of Thistlewood and his accomplices. 

That the behaviour of the English to foreigners left much 
to be desired may be guessed from some comments in Dr. 
Eduard Meissner’s ‘“‘ Bemerkungen aus dem Taschenbuche 
eines Arztes wahrend einer Reise von Odessa durch einen 
Theil yon Deutschland, Holland, England und Schottland,” a 
book which is reviewed in the New Monthly Magazine for 
July and August, 1820. The author says: 

I very much wished to have travelled on foot through England ; 
but in my little excursions from London to Windsor, Richmond, 
Epsom, etc., I had experienced so much rude staring and derisive 
laughter from the people, and much insolence on the part of the 
tavern-keepers, that nothing could have tempted me to endure 
such treatment for the space of several weeks. Add to this, a 
pedestrian traveller incurs a greater risk of being robbed or 
murdered in England than in Italy. ‘Alles dieses findet in 
Schottland nicht statt.” 

The reviewer remarks in a footnote that “‘ among the other 
cruelties which the doctor suffered from the English savages, 
it is plain that he underwent the operation called a hoax.” 


The following lines, which relate to the case of Queen 
Caroline, and are signed L., appear in the Morning Chronicle 
of October 24, 1820: 

To THE UPPER HOUSE. 

How can your Lordships bore the Judges so ? 

Why all this stooping to ‘‘ the Courts Below” ? 

Are then the Bishops dumb? or can’t they prove 

The better precepts of the Court Above ? 

The verses entitled “A Lady’s Sapphic,” beginning 
Now the calm evening hastily approaches, 

which Mr. E. V. Lucas thinks “‘ might easily be ” Mary Lamb’s, 
appear in The Champion of November 4 and 5, 1820; and 
immediately over these, in the same issues, are the lines 
signed C., entitied ‘“ Danae exposed with her Infant,’ which 
are considered by Mr. Lucas to be “ not im».vbably”’ by 
Charles Lamb. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


A NEw edition, forming the tenth impression, of Jusserand’s 
“‘ English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages,’”’ has just been 
published by Mr. Fisher Unwin (25s. net). There are a 
number of new illustrations, and altogether the style of 
production is worthy of this brilliant classic, first published 
in the English translation thirty-one years ago. 
* * * * 


So popular are centenaries, bicentenaries, tercentenaries of 
late that it was no especial thrill to be reminded of the two 
hundredth anniversary of the South Sea Bubble. The matter 
was, however, brought home to us when we noticed the news 
of another attempt to reach the moon. 

* * * * 

It appears that some American scientists have collected 
a considerable sum of money to make a super-rocket for this 
project. Mr. G. F. Morrell outlines the proposal in the 
Graphic, and appears to have destroyed it already. It would, 
however, be a graceful act if the syndicate of moon-hunters, 
before making a practical attempt, would place on record 
their appreciation of Jules Verne. 

* * * * 

A weary reviewer suggests that while the passion for 
retrospective admiration lasts, it would be as well if the 
present methods of reviewing were exchanged for those 
prevalent about 1820. Generally, the course of the review 
ran smooth. Whatever preliminary remarks were made, 
whatever accusations were hurled or proofs of inferiority or 
moral stupor adduced, the object of the reviewer was to let 
his author speak for himself. 

ok * * * 

In other words, after his ‘“‘ long and low preamble,’ the 
reviewer would fill the next two or three columns with excerpts 
from the book in question. The simplicity of this method 
is entrancing. Perhaps the finest instance of genius so 
displayed is contained in the Literary Chronicle for 1822, 
where Shelley’s ‘‘ Adonais ” (unless our memory is astray) is 
reprinted in its entirety. 

* * * * 

There was of course another type of review, but it appears 
to have been optional. In some comments on the London 
Magazine, John Clare expresses his indignation at a thirty-page 
review by De Quincey of an ephemeral novel. But this 
was De Quincey ; A, B, and C were not so wrapt up in pencraft. 

* * * * 

Finally, in 1850, Leigh Hunt showed us how the reviewer 
should really go to work, printing in his new London Journal 
(to which Carlyle, Landor, and others contributed) a section 
entitled ‘‘ Books Speaking For Themselves ’’—which title also 
speaks for itself. It is true that he decided with some nicety 
which books were to be allowed to speak for themselves. 

* * * * 

We were quietly amused by a recent account of the early 
newspaper proprietors and their combination of the literary 
and the patent-medicine trade. The position is not much 
altered. In even the large provincial towns very few book- 
sellers can live by books alone, and we have just rescued a 
copy of ‘‘ The Trumpet-Major ” from a curious medley of tin 
trumpets, toy soldiers and other unexpected properties. 

* * * * 

There is, notwithstanding all the /audator spirit abroad, 
one field which our predecessors have ranged but little. The 
short story is essentially our own. It is true that Sir Walter 
Scott wrote short stories ; the unnecessary ‘“‘ Annuals” were 
full of them, and probably there are good things buried in the 
files of the great early reviews. Nothing, however, appears to 
have earned eternity before Poe; then comes Bret Harte; 
perhaps Stevenson—and then, some of our contemporaries. 
The indications are, besides, that the near future will produce 
more and more great short stories. 

* * * * 


The Elizabethan Literary Society of King’s College sets 
a valuable example by throwing its meetings open to all who 
care to attend. Its interesting list of papers for the present 
session includes “‘ Notes on Early Tudor Plays,” by A. W. 
Reed (December 8) ; “‘ Elizabethan Antiquaries,” by C. L. 
Kingsford (January 12); ‘‘Sir Richard Fanshawe,’ by 
J. W. Mackail (March 9); “ Jacobean Oxford Plays,’’ by 
F.S. Boas (April 13) ; and a paper by Sir Sidney Lee (May 11). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


It was, we believe, S. R. Gardiner who suggested the 
formation of an index to everything ever printed in this 
country, on the system of references to proper names. 
Gardiner, who was a past master in the art of collecting, 
sifting, and embodying vast masses of detail of all kinds, 
declared that such a bibliography would not only be a useful 
work on occasion, but would also actually pay for itself in no 
great number of years. We have attempted to picture such a 
work in existence, on a consideration of the remarkable work, 
prepared by John Taylor of Northampton, entitled the 
“‘ Bibliotheca Northantonensis.” This is probably the finest 
county reference book yet produced: its full description is 
too long for quotation here, but the sub-title will indicate 
sufficiently what it is: ‘“‘ A Bibliographical Account of What 
Has Been Written, or Printed, Relating to the History, 
Topography, Antiquities, Family History, Customs, etc., of 
Northamptonshire, including a List of Worthies and Authors, 
and their Works.” 

To how many volumes this work extends, we are not sure ; 
there are only six copies, we believe, differing in form. Perhaps 
a minimum would be thirty volumes (each of which would be 
of considerable bulk). With this rough guide we can measure 
more or less a national ‘‘ Bibliotheca,’’ and it is not impossible 
to house a work of two thousand volumes or so. 

The dilemma arises when the question of newspapers is 
discussed. If local bibliographies could solve the problem of 
the local newspapers and their contents, there is n> reason 
why the central “ Bibliotheca ” should not collect and collate 
every reference of any interest or value in the periodicals of 
the first magnitude. Once a work of this kind had been 
prepared, the historian, the biographer, and, indeed, everyone 
who is obliged at any time to make researches, would have 
their lives in a manner doubled. The activity at present 
required to track down, say, a score of poems over a known 
signature in the ephemeral and periodical publications of a 
hundred years since, when it is not known which may contain 
any of the twenty, is prodigious. The mere looking through 
the file of a daily newspaper for a single year is drudgery ; to 
look through twenty such files for twenty years is worse in 
proportion. 

It is a blessing, in this dusty work of literary excavation, 
suddenly to discover that the work has been done before. To 
be presented with a volume of collectanea, including all the 
missing extracts made from inaccessible journals and the 
castaways of literature, classified for the mere glance and 
recognition, and the now slight formality of transcription, is 
worth a sonnet or so from the unburthened recipient. For 
our grandchildren’s sakes, let us preferably make the 
“‘ Bibliotheca ”’ which we just now imagined; or, if the 
labour seems too Herculean, it is to be hoped that we play 
our part as predecessors and keep large commonplace-books 
of every kind of cutting and annotation, with—the important 
point—ample indexes to every one. 


Among the books recently added to the Library of the 
British Museum are the following : Thomas Godwin, Moses and 
Aaron, fourth edition, J. Hauiland for R. Rayston, London, 
1631.—Famous history of George, Lord Fauconbridge, I. B. 
for J. Wright, jun., 1635.—Noble birth of Robin Hood, 
T. Vere and W. Gilbertson, London, 1662.—History of the 
Golden Eagle written by Philaquila, W. Thackeray, London, 
1672.—Jean Baptiste Tavernier, Six voyages through Turkey, 
etc., made English by J. P{hillips], etc., R. Littlebury and 
M. Pitt, 1677, 78, and a Collection of several relations and 
treatises not printed among his first Six voyages, M. Pitt, 
1680.—True history of Patient Grissel, J. Wright and others, 
1682.—History of Dr. John Faustus, translated into English 
by P. R. [P. F.], Gent., T. Back [1696].—Prentice’s tragedy, 
or the history of George Barnwell, Printed by W. O. [c. 1700). 

The following prices were realized at Messrs. Sotheby’s 
on the 9th: Mazarin Bible, first issue, 1453-5, defective, 
£2,750. Dante, La Divina Commedia, Florence, 1481, £115. 
De Bry, Major and Minor Voyages in Latin and German, 
£315. Homeri Ilias et Odyssea, printed in small Greek 
character, 1488, £320. Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories 
and Tragedies, third impression, with seven spurious plays 
annexed, 1664, £610. Shakespeare’s Poems, 1640, £225. 
Ptolemzus, Geographia, 1490, £70. Vergilius, Opera, 
Venezia, Johann Wendelin of Speier, 1470, £128. 
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Science 
UNPROVEN 


PHENOMENA OF MATERIALIzATION. By Baron von Schrenck- 
Notzing. Translated by E. E. Fournier d’Albe, D.Sc. (Kegan 
Paul. 35s. net.) 

Tt sceptic in all matters of psychical research— 
the very description is painful to the orthodox 
scientific mind—has abundant material to justify 

his unbelief. From the outset he can claim that, after 

all these years of experiment in various kinds, the credulous 
have failed to produce any evidence that could possibly 
satisfy, or even stimulate the interest of, the trained 
intelligence. Nor will our sceptic be converted by the 
prodigious report that Baron von Schrenck-Notzing has 
compiled of his fuur years of experiment with the medium 

“Eva C.”; and in any examination of that report it may 

be as well to consider first of all precisely the kind of 

analysis that might, and indeed ought to, be made of it. 

The substance of the monograph deals with those experi- 
ments in which the author was present, his observations 
in the overwhelming majority of the sittings being re- 
inforced by flashlight photography—in some cases as 
many as eight cameras, some of them stereoscopic, being 
directed upon the medium. The mechanical operation 
of these cameras, it may be remarked, was very simple, 
as the sittings were conducted in ruby light, the lenses 
were uncovered as soon as the white light was turned off, 
and a single electrical contact igniting the magnesium 
powder gave simultaneous exposures. In these conditions 
an enormous number of photographs was obtained—the 
work under notice contains reproductions of about 200— 
exhibiting in a great variety of states the “ teleplasm”’ 
which ex hAypothest is physical living matter extruded 
from the body of the medium, but differing from any 
described form of living matter in its potentialities for 
(a) almost complete separation from its source of issue, 
with the ability instantly to return thence ; (0) plasticity 
at the will or wish of the medium ; and (c)for momentarily 
taking or simulating the appearance and structure of 
other forms of organic or inorganic matter. 

Now, for the scientific mind, the acceptance of this 
hypothesis would imply belief in something unpleasantly 
like a miracle, and unless von Schrenck’s investigation 
is to be pushed on one side with a vaguely uncomfortable 
shrug of contempt, a drastic and convincing criticism must 
be found. And as it is not difficult for anyone who has 
read this monograph with a mind awake for discrepancies 
or flaws in the evidence, to outline the form such criticism 
will take, it may be as well to set out the case for the 
defence of materialism. 

In the first place fairness compels us to assume the 
absolute bona fides of von Schrenck-Notzing. So far as 
we can judge, he has hidden nothing but the real name 
of the medium—though, in this connection, we should 
very much like a plain answer to the question : Is ‘‘ Eva C.”’ 
the Marthe Beraud who was accused (but not convicted) 
of cheating during the séance held by Richet and others 
at the Villa Carmen in Algiers some ten or twelve years 
ago? Beyond this one reservation, however, it seems 
that the author has concealed nothing, as our further 
argument will show. As to the complicity or otherwise 
of Mme. Bisson (the friend and patroness of the medium, 
and invariably present at every sitting), we have only 
von Schrenck’s word. On the face of the report, Mme. 
Bisson will inevitably come under suspicion. The photo- 
graphs taken by her alone are among the most remarkable 
of the series, and she was always the first to give the medium 
assistance ; as, for example, when she reacted powerfully 
and painfully tothe shock ofthe flashlight. Thissuspicion, 
therefore, will naturally figure as the first line of the 
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argument. The second will examine the conditions. Let 
us take them in order. 

(1) The medium was scrupulously examined—even 
gynzcologically—before and after every sitting, but there 
is still the possibility that she was a hysterical ruminant 
capable of regurgitating swallowed “ properties” at will. 
(This attack has been met by the author, but not finally 
disproved.) (2) The medium had ample leisure to prepare 
her effects as all the preliminaries were conducted by her 
in the dark cabinet behind closed curtains, although it 
must be conceded that in a majority of cases it seems 
improbable that she could have had the use of her hands, 
which were either visible grasping the edge of the curtains, 
or held by the observers. (2) The flash of the magnesium 
would blind the observers sufficiently to give the medium 
time in most (? all) cases to re-swallow her properties, 
apart from the fact that her reaction to the flashlight 
also petmitted considerable opportunities of disguised 
movement. (4) Why should the “ teleplastic”’ portraits 
often exhibit creases in regular folds which, as the author 
admits, were proved by experiment with the photographic 
reproductions to coincide when refolded? (5) Why should 
the ‘“‘ portraits’’ in such a medium as the teleplasm be 
in two dimensions—only a slight relief can be proved in 
some cases—and present the appearance of charcoal 
drawings on paper? (6) Why did not the author unfold 
the crushed pellet of paper he found on the floor of the 
cabinet after one of the sittings? (7) It is a very sus- 
picious circumstance that pinholes were sometimes found 
on the curtains and on the background of the cabinet 
in just those places where portraits or other phenomena 
had been previously photographed. 

There are other minor points that may be added to the 
general indictment, but these will suffice to indicate the 
easy road open for the escape of the sceptic. Indeed, it 
is probable that there will be some unbelievers who, 
having read thus far, will not further trouble themselves 
concerning the theory of teleplasm, assuming gratefully 
that one more fraud has been exposed. And yet the 
present writer is no more convinced that there was cheating 
of any kind in these sittings than he is that a new form 
of matter has been scientifically demonstrated. It is 
so regrettable from every point of view that a subject of 
this kind should be made one of prejudiced argument. 
No clearness comes that way. If, for instance, we had 
chosen to meet objections instead of stating them, we 
could have made out a case that, on paper, would have 
appeared almost incontrovertible. (Is it conceivable, to 
take but a single illustration, that von Schrenck-Notzing 
and other observers,in the course of four years’ experi- 
ments backed by mechanical records, should never once 
have caught the medium in the act of fraud—even if she 
were assisted by Mme. Bisson?) Moreover, however 
much the sceptic may dislike the conclusion, this theory 
of the teleplasm (it has, also, been called provisionally 
the ectoplasm and the ideoplasm) is finding all kinds of 
confirmation from other sources, some of them perfectly 
orthodox—a fact that should have some weight with the 
scientific mind. Surely, then, it would be as well to 
reserve our judgment in relation to these experiments, 
neither condemning them out of hand on superficial 
evidence as a record of fraud and credulity, nor accepting 
them as a final demonstration of some amazing function 
of the human body that transcends, and in some sense 
contradicts, all our previous knowledge of the potentialities 
of the cellular complex we know as living matter. 

J.D. B. 

An International Council since 1900 has been compiling 
an international catalogue of scientific literature. Since 1916 
great difficulties have attended the work, but it was felt that 
the value of the task more than balanced them. The Royal 
Society has again convened the Council. 
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SOCIETIES 


Royat.—Nov. 11.—Sir J. J. Thomson, President, in the chair. 

The following papers were read: ‘“‘ On the Calcification of the 
Vertebral Centra in Sharks and Rays,” by Dr. W. G. Ridewood; 
““ Studies in the Mechanism of Enzyme Action: I. Réle of the 
Reaction of the Medium in fixing the Optimum Temperature of 
a Ferment,” by Dr. A. Compton; “ The Effect of Certain Dietary 
Deficiencies on the Suprarenal Glands,’ by Mr. C. H. Kellaway ; 
and “‘ The Genetics of Sex in Funaria hygrometrica,” by Mr. E. J. 
Collins. 

GEOLOGICAL.—Nov. 3.—Mr. R. D. Oldham, President, in the 
chair. 

The following communication was read: ‘‘ The Arctic Flora of 
the Cam Valley, at Barnwell, Cambridge,’’ by Miss Marjorie E. J. 
Chandler. Prof. J. E. Marr, Mrs. E. M. Reid and Prof. J. W. Sollas 
offered observations upon the paper; and Prof. Marr exhibited 
specimens and microscopic sections in illustration of it. 

RoyaL METEOROLOGICAL.—Nov. 17.—Mr. R. H. Hooker, 
President, in the chair. 

A paper by Messrs. C. E. P. Brooks and H. W. Braby on “‘ The 
Clash of the Trades in the Pacific ’’ discussed the mechanism of 
rainfall in the equatorial Pacific.—A paper on ‘‘ The Mirage,”’ by 
Dr, W. H. Steavenson, who had recently made a six months’ study 
of the phenomenon in Egypt, was also read. The visibility of 
the mirage was found to be dependent solely on the distribution 
of temperature near the ground, as determined by the altitude of 
thesun, The appearance was therefore not necessarily associated 
with hot weather, and had, in fact, been well seen when the shade 

temperature was below 50° Fahrenheit. Investigations had shown 
that the old reflection theory was untenable, and that the pheno- 
menon was purely a refraction effect. The appearance of the 
mitage was subject to variations which were dependent upon 
such factors as the contour of the ground, the height of the observer, 
and the altitude of the sun. The paper was illustrated by photo- 
graphs of the mirage, taken by Dr. Steavenson with a telephoto iens, 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF ROMAN STUDIES.—Nov. 16.— 
Mr. G. H. Stevenson read a paper entitled ‘‘ Some New Light on 
the Franchise Question.” 

The lecturer discussed the significance of a recently published 
inscription in which is recorded the gift of the Roman citizenship 
by Pompeius Strabo, the father of Pompey the Great, to the members 

of a squadron of Spanish cavalry who served under his command in 
the so-called Social War of 90-89 B.c. He pointed out that such 
generosity must have been quite exceptional at a time when the 
whole of Italy had not yet obtained the franchise, and that his 
father’s example had probably a great influence on Pompey, who 
held liberal views on the franchise question and conferred the 
citizenship on provincials. He suggested that Pompeius Strabo 
was one of the originators of the ideal of equalizing Italy and the 
provinces which was only realized some centuries later. Attention 
was also drawn to the significance of the use of the title Imperator 
by Pompeius Strabo at a time when he held the consulship, and it 
was argued that this fact supports the view that his attitude towards 
the old Republican magistracies anticipated that which prevailed 
in the period of the Civil Wars and under the Empire, when they 
were regarded as inferior to the military commands to which they 
were a stepping-stone. The constitutional irregularities which 
Pompey committed throughout his career were attributed to some 
extent to his father’s precept and example. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


Fri, 26. King’s College, 4.—‘‘ English Norman Churches,”’ Prof. 
P. Dearmer. . 

University College, 5—‘‘Italian History and Litera- 
ture,”’ Lecture IV., Mr. H. E. Goad. 

King’s College, 5.30—‘‘Contemporary Russia: The 
First Two Dumas, 1906-7,’’ Sir Bernard Pares. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Western Travellers in Greece, 
1453-1821,”" Lecture IV., M. L. CEconomos. 

Royal School of Mines, 5.30.—‘‘ The Work of Running 
Water,” Dr. J. D. Falconer. 

University College, 8.—‘‘The Principles of Critical 
Realism,’’ Lecture IV., Prof. G. Dawes Hicks. 

Mon. 29. Institute of Actuaries, 5.—Sir Alfred Watson’s 
Presidential Address. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Portugal and the French 
Revolution,’ Prof. G. Young. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘Some Philosophical Pre- 
suppositions of Christianity: Divine Personality,’ 
Prof. W. R. Matthews. 

Royal School of Mines, 5.30.—‘‘The Work of the 
Sea,” Dr. J. D. Falconer. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ French Architecture of the 
Renaissance,’’ Mr. W. H. Ward. 

Society of Arts, 8.—‘‘ Micro-Organisms and some of 
their Industrial Uses,” Lecture I., Mr. A. C. Chapman. 
(Cantor Lectures.) 
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Tues. 30. King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ English Historical Sources - 


State Papers and Departmental Records,’”’ Mr, 
Hubert Hall. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Development of Philosophy 
from Descartes to Leibniz,’’ Lecture VIII., Prof, 
H. Wildon Carr, 

University College, 5.30.—‘ Berthel Thorvaldsen,”’ 
Lecture V., Mr. J. H. Helweg. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘Some of Bergson’s Dis- 

Dec. ciples,” Dr, Gladys Turquet-Milnes. 

Wed. 1. School of Oriental Studies, Finsbury Circus, E.C., 

12 noon.—‘‘ Africa before 1500,”’ Lecture IX., Miss 
Alice Werner. 

Royal Archeological Institute, 4.30.—‘‘ Monumental 
Effigies sculptured by Nicholas Stone: Part II, 
Additional Notes on Seven-Sacrament Fonts,’’ Dr, 
A. C, Fryer. 

School of Oriental Studies, 5.—‘‘ The Malay Peninsula,” 
Mr. C, O. Blagden. 

King’s College, 5.15.—‘‘Medizval Contributions to 
Modern Civilization: Society,’’ Miss Hilda Johnstone, 

Geological, 5.30.—Special General Meeting. 

Royal School of Mines, 5.30.—‘‘ The Features of Lake 
Basins,’’ Dr. J. D. Falconer. 


University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Norwegian National Roman- 
ticism and Dawning Realism,’’ Lecture V., Mr. I. C, 
Grondahl. 


Society of Arts, 8—‘‘ Embroidery: National Taste in 

relation to Trade,’ Miss L. F. Pesel. 
Thurs. 2. Royal, 4.30. 

School of Oriental Studies, 5.—‘‘ The Ruined Cities of 
Ceylon,” Lecture II., Mr. M. de Z. Wickremasinghe, 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Bhagavadgita,”’ Lec- 
ture III., Miss D. J. Stephen. 

Child-Study (90, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.), 6.— 
‘The Value of Suggestion in Education,” Dr. W, 
Brown. 

Chemical, 8,—‘‘ Varying Valency of Platinum with 
respect to Mercaptanic Radicles,” Sir P C. Ray; 
and other Papers. 

Society of Antiqueries, 8.30. 


Fine Arts 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF 
ARISTOCRACY 


Tne ENGLISH INTERIOR: A REVIEW OF THE DECORATION OF 
EnciisH Homes. By Arthur Stratton, F.S.A. (Batsford. 
84s. net.) 

HIS well-produced work just issued by Messrs. 
Batsford is more than a technical treatise or a 
volume of ‘‘art examples ”’ ; it is also a sociological 

document and a piece of English history in that it repre- 
sents the background of much of our next-to-modern 
‘ high-life ’’ and politics. It consists of 115 large plates, 
mostly photographic, with about 80 pages of text and as 
many text blocks illustrating and elucidating fine and 
pompous rooms in the “stately homes of England.’ It 
is a modern version, as it were, of Nash’s ‘‘ Mansions,” but 
without the limitation to early periods of that famous 
work. The present volume is divided into three sections, 
dealing with Tudor, Stuart, and Georgian house-interiors 
and furnishings. 

Turning over these pages, we pass from panellings and 
the fretted plaster ceilings (the lines of which were derived 
from late Gothic star vaultings) to strapwork and ara- 
besques ; and thence to the grand manner and “purer 
taste’ of the different phases of the more ‘“‘ imposing” 
types of the so-called classical revival. 

Space here will not allow of detailed discussion of 
attribution or special points of criticism, but I may say 
that I think, on the test of style, that the fine dining- 
room of Foorde Abbey should be attributed to Webb, the 
pupil of Inigo Jones. The slight projection of the pilasters, 
the pediment of the door and the panelled plaster-ceiling 
are all in the style of Inigo. A pleasant quality of smooth- 
ness in the panelling reminds me of Webb’s Ashburnham 
House, and the lumps of hanging fruit carved between 
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the panels are close imitations (it can hardly be the other 
way about) of a similar treatment at Wilton. This work 
at Wilton could hardly have been finished by Jones 
himself, much less any work subsequent to Wilton. Again, 
Webb seems to have thrown back in some of his details 
to Jacobean types similar to those found at Foorde. 

Two of the photographic plates are a valuable record 
of Lees Court, Kent, which now no longer exists. These 
show a large and handsome gallery surrounding the hall, 
supported by boldly projecting brackets. This treatment 
and many of the details suggest dependence on the Ban- 
queting House, Whitehall. 

Mr. Stratton’s text is adequate and pleasant to read, 
and the choice of subjects is admirable, including as it does 
several which have been destroyed. As an example of 
the author’s insight, his special admiration of Wren may 
be mentioned. There was something different about 
Wren from the other able compilers of designs in the 
‘grand manners”: he was a great man, and could do 
real and true things notwithstanding the style pomposities 
with which he had to deal. He was a Dr. Johnson of 
architecture. In one place the author rightly remarks on 
the ‘‘human” character of Wren’s work. In another 
he says: 

Wren, by that happy combination of an artist’s vision with the 
builder’s practical outlook, achieved uniformity without a too great 
sacrifice of utility, but his methods were not such as appealed to the 
academically -minded designer who was during his lifetime already 
coming to the front... There was a revolt against the methods 
which had produced so much that was not only sane, but homely 
and beautiful. A return to the purer Palladian models which had 
in the first place inspired Inigo Jones was the inevitable outcome 
of the increasing attention focussed on Italy by the travelled patron 
ofthe arts. .. Rome became the training-ground whither all eyes 
were turned, and an English architect was looked upon as of little 
account unless he had studied in the cities of Italy. .. In Wren’s 
time the interest in fine craftsmanship was keen—as keen as it had 
been in Tudor days—but it was not destined to be very long-lived, 
for with the advent of academic principles the spirit of craftsman- 
ship was stifled, never presumably to be rekindled as a national 
expression, But it was at its height under Wren, and endless 
scope was given for architectural carving, which was carried out 
with extraordinary vivacity. 

There was yet some place for the contributions of 

the individual craftsman, but that was undermined 
by the curious idea of a “correctness’’ which every- 
one accepted, but no one explained, and so _ the 
executant became the bondslave of the paper pattern- 
maker, and invention and the poetries of workmanship 
were stamped out. Growth was necessarily destroyed by 
this heavy layer of taste at the top. What our native 
artists thought of it all is shown by the change of the 
word ‘‘ antique ”’ into “ antic.” 
_ Many of the later interiors are in their way fine and 
impressive—certainly impressive—and some of our English 
designers played the game of big-wiggery in a wonderfully 
competent way. But yet, after all, when we go beyond 
what we so readily take for granted and look at the results 
with eyes clear-washed from prejudice, are they not 
essentially stupid and stupefying? Take, for instance, 
the big room at Wilton as a splendid example of the new 
antique manner, and compare it with the reasoned fitness 
and orderly richness of a traditional work of our English 
craftsmen, the Oak Parlour at Quenby (Pl. XXII.) ; are 
not the “classical” splendours and heaped-up orders and 
ornaments for the most part barbarian bombast ? Custom 
and the assurances of the learned have beguiled our 
judgment, and the charms of fine pictures, china, lacquers, 
bronzes, silk-hangings, and Chinese wall-papers further 
hypnotize us. Take away the furnishings, however, and 
most of the grace goes out of the grandeur. 

These great houses were the stages and dressing-rooms 
where aristocracy played its parts, and devoted itself to 
the breeding of footmen, butlers, and gamekeepers, the 
necessary props of such superstructures. On the whole, 
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the aristocratic conception of art as costume and cosmetics 
prepared for the “born so” by learned experts who 
occupied the status of upper hairdressers, and guaranteed 
correctness in modes, styles and tastes, has broken down. 
It generated a parasite art which necessarily exhausted 
the native stock on which it settled, leaving no folk 
customs behind. Foreignness, indeed, was an essential part 
of this aristocratic art, for it showed English craftsmen 
that their ways were not good enough for gentry who 
preferred things brought from foreign lands with their 
wines. As Italy had an “ art,”’ sound Italian things were 
preferred. There has, indeed, been a subtle and always 
unrealized instinct which induced a preference not only 
for foreign arts, but for foreign artists. His lordship, it 
was whispered, had seen it on the grand tour, and had 
straightway ordered one at vast expense in Carrara marble. 
Her ladyship, too, had sat to Signor Blanco, the great 
painter, in Rome. Our native school of painters—Crome, 
Cotman, Turner and the rest—was sustained rather by the 
manufacturers than by the great houses. Our once noble 
school of music, however, perished of neglect, and the art 
faculty of our own workmen was simply killed out. When 
architecture became Italian opera in stone, our native work- 
men could not talk the language. Thus was produced the 
art dogma, still taught by those who have taken the 
academic veil, that building is a mystery which can only 
be understood by those who have tempered great natural 
genius by immense scholarship. The once simple natural 
art of building has become overlaid with so great a burden 
of meanings as could only be implied by some such form 
as ‘‘ “‘ “ Architecture.” ” ” 

The production of such a handsome book on its subject, 
with its long list of subscribers, shows that many people 
are still interested in these luxurious houses. This interest 
is more than historical, and by many it is supposed that 
training for modern building-design should foster the ability 
to continue these fashions. It is difficult to see, however, 
who will employ these designers when they are duly or 
unduly prepared. The modern architect must rather be 
fitted for other forms of service to the community; the 
days in which he found ample employment as another 
sort of body-servant to the rich seem to have passed away. 
A common-service view of architecture has to be put in the 
place of the architecture of aristocracy. This fine book, 
in any case, will be a valuable instrument for the use of 
those furnishing and decorating ‘‘ firms” who supply 
what our direct American friends call ‘‘ period-work.”” As 
a record of England as it was before the coming of steam 
civilization it tears one’s heart between reverence and 
remorse. W. R. LETHABY. 


EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK 


British INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL ART, 217, KWIGHTS- 
BRIDGE.—Paintings, Woodcuts, etc., by Viennese 
Children. 

THE Goupit GALLERY, WATERLOO PLacE, S.W.—The Goupil 
Gallery Salon. _ 

Tue LEICESTER GALLERIES, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.—Modern 
Masters of Etching. (6th Exhibition.) 


Tue Education Committee of the Save the Children Fund 
has brought over from Vienna a collection of works of art 
by children from the Central Arts and Crafts School. Professor 
Cizek, who is the head of the school, would like the children 
“to grow up on islands amongst themselves and their own 
people, and see none of these things,” i.e., Greek sculpture 
and the old Italian masters. He approaches this ideal as nearly 
as possible by giving his pupils a bare room to work in, and 
access to whatever materials they may wish to use. Judging 
from other exhibitions of children’s art, the period of real 
naiveté is from four years old to ten. After that, sophistica- 
tion begins. Professor Cizek’s pupils begin at ten years of 
age and leave the school at fourteen. Their work is so accom- 
plished, not to say precocious, and to English eyes so uncon- 
ventional; that the exhibition as a whole is bound to cause 
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much astonishment. The point to remember, however, 
is that the commonplace of Viennese art is on a much higher 
level than the commonplace of English art. The forms of 
a child’s artistic expression are suggested by posters, book- 
covers, illustrated papers, toys, wallpapers, textiles, etc.— 
the things they see every day—and not by old masters in 
museums which normal children enter with depression and 
leave with delight. So it is not surprising, after all, to find 
these Viennese children so versed in the conventions and 
technical devices of modernist decoration, which has been 
popular there for years past. It is already beginning to be 
popular in England, and it is highly probable that in a few 
years’ time the art classes of English elementary schools will 
produce results of a similar kind. Modern education, both 
here and abroad, tends to leave the children to their own 
devices in the art class, and where this is so, they are certain 
to reflect the kind of art that is in popular use. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that our artists, and especially those of 
established reputations, will flock to this exhibition, for the 
work shown is remarkably suggestive, indicating not so much 
that Viennese children are artistic prodigies, as that the general 
level of art in Vienna is incomparably higher than the general 
level here. 

The Goupil Salon is a very catholic affair, comprising artists 
from nearly all the contemporary societies, with a smattering 
of modern French work. In the first room are several drawings 
by Mr. Augustus John, but these scarcely do justice to his 
tremendous powers. Mr. David Muirhead’s ‘‘ On the River 
Witham ”’ (8) is pleasant in feeling of a deliberate kind ; and 
two water-colour drawings by Mr. Wilson Steer, ‘‘ Bend of 
the River” (18) and ‘“‘ The River Bank ”’ (20), show with what 
masterly reticence he can depict the fugitive play of light 
on land and water. In the large gallery on the ground floor 
there are several fine paintings of the sea by Mr. Wilson Steer, 
especially “‘ Storm Clearing ’’ (64), which is in a delicate scheme 
of light blue and brown, Mr. Steer is an impressionist who 
sticks resolutely to local colour, and it is interesting to compare 
his art with that of M. Albert Lebourg, who, in ‘‘ Vue de la 
Seine et des Quais, Rouen” (73), realizes the effect of 
atmosphere by division of colour. Mr. William Nicholson 
has several characteristic still-life paintings; the limitations 
of his effective realism are seen in his painting, ‘‘ The Striped 
Shawl’ (60), which is tangibly actual, but has nothing to give 
to the imagination of the spectator. There is a clever 
“* Paysage’ (57) by M. Jules Flandrin, with an empty and 
unsatisfactory sky. M. Lucien Simon’s ‘“‘ Rue Pavoisée”’ 
is animated, but the flags seem to wave in a vacuum. 
Two admirable paintings by Mr. Walter Sickert, ‘‘ Place 
d’Envermeu ”’ (72) and “ Bray ’”’ (75), are, perhaps, the finest 
things in the room. In the smaller room on the first floor 
a flower piece by Mr. Bernard Meninsky, beautiful in colour 
and in the precision of its conventionalized forms, is a work 
of great distinction (95). ‘‘ The Stockbroker’s Clerk” (114), 
by Mr. W. Roberts, is an interesting experiment in research 
into form as applied to the problem of portraiture. Mr. 
F. J. Porter’s “Netley Farm” (10) and ‘ Coldkitchen, 
Surrey”’ (14), are both charming in feeling. M. Maurice 
Denis, Mr. Benjamin Nicholson, Mr. Harrington Mann, Mr. 
Robert Bevan, Mr. J. B. Manson and Mr. Sheringham also 
contribute to the room. Passing into the large gallery through 
a small room, one notices a fine Forain, ‘‘ Danseuses”’ (170). 
Prettiness is M. Matisse’s special danger, as we see plainly 
enough in ‘‘ Sur le Sofa” (193). M. de Vlaminck’s “‘ Vallée du 
Sausseron ’’ (225) is agreeably agitated in a scheme of autumn 
colouring. The best picture in the room is undoubtedly 
Mr. Bernard Adeney’s “‘ Abinger ” (200). The exhibition owes 
a great deal of its interest to the sculpture of Mr. Eric Gill. 
“The Bath,” “‘ Adam and Eve,” and “ The Couch,”’ all cut 
in double relief, are beautiful in their simplicity of treatment 
and feeling for substance, and ‘‘ Anadyomene ”’ (a carving in 
the round) most subtly reveals the reality of form. 

‘““Modern Masters of Etching’’ at the Leicester Galleries 
(the sixth of the series) contains 46 etchings by the late Anders 
Zorn, of which many are his finest plates. In addition there are 
proofs by Manet, Forain, Steinlen, D. Y. Cameron, Alfred 
East, Seymour Haden, Legros, Degas, McBey, and 
many others. “ The Three Crosses” and “‘ Christ presented 
to the People’ (131 and 137) by Dufresne, are particularly 
interesting as showing the application of modernist con- 
ventions of composition to the etched plate. O. R. D. 
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Music 
THE MODERN SONG 


i two song recitals arranged by Messrs. Elkin 
and Curwen—of which the second took place at 
the olian Hall last Friday—have been of con- 

siderable interest. They have given us a chance to sample 
in bulk, as it were, the work of the young English composer 
who is definitely not of the front rank, yet whose artistic 
aim is worthy of respect, while at the same time—having 
convinced himself, if not others, that he has got to live— 
he wants to produce a saleable article. Perhaps ‘‘ young” 
isa misnomer ; Mr. Cyril Scott, for instance, and Professor 
Granville Bantock both passed out of their first childhood 
some years ago. But the group is young, whatever the 
individual may be, and it is of the group (a group united 
by community of aim rather than by any common method) 
that we are now speaking. And on the work of the group, 
viewed collectively, two criticisms have to be passed. 

The first is a question of form, and it refers, specifically, 
to the habit of repeating words, lines, and even entire 
stanzas of the poetry in order to suit the convenience of 
the composer. Mr. Martin Shaw (whose work has many 
attractive qualities) is in this respect a sinner. When, for 
instance, he has to set the couplet, 

Softly, O softly, we bear her along, 
She hangs like a star in the dew of our song, 

the second line is actually sung thus: 

She hangs like a star inthe dewinthe dew of our song. 


In madrigals and similar works such licence may be 
excused on the ground of polyphonic necessity; but in 
solo songs of this type it is a needless irritation. The 
offence is more glaring in the same composer’s setting of 
Christina Rossetti’s ‘‘ Winter is Cold-hearted,’’ where the 
second stanza (‘‘ When Robin’s not a beggar ”’) is repeated 
after the third stanza, and again after the fourth, to the 
ruin of the sense and the destruction of the poetic form. 
Similar needless repetitions of the last phrase are found in 
Mr. Scott’s setting of Lytton’s ‘‘ Immortality ’’—the only 
song in the whole programme that could fairly be described 
as sickening—and Miss Marillier’s ‘‘ Farewell.’’ Against 
this composer lies also the indictment of having removed 
one verse of a poem forcibly from its context, the poem 
in question being No. 34 of “‘ A Shropshire Lad.” The 
meaning of all this is that the composer, either from 
perversity or want of skill, has treated his poem in the 
spirit of Procrustes ; he has not been able to unify words 
and music into a single conception, in which the musical 
design and the poetic design are so perfectly interwoven 
that each seems to be the one possible complement of the 
other. Yet that, surely, is the only sense in which the 
“‘form ” of a song can properly be said to exist. 


The other criticism has, perhaps, a social rather than 
a purely artistic implication. In most of the work we 
heard at these recitals there was, negatively, a lack of 
force and character; positively, a prettiness, an over- 
anxiety to please, that was continually approaching the 
border-line of vulgarity, and not infrequently overstepped 
it. Readers of the ‘‘ Oxford History’ will remember 
an entertaining passage in the third volume in which Parry 
tries to account for the lack of vulgarity in Lulli’s work. 
Lulli, he says, was a sordid and repulsive pelf-seeker ; 
by every token his work should have borne the mark of 
the beast. Yet somehow it doesnot. Parry, endeavouring 
in his conscientious way to explain its absence, comes to 
the conclusion that vulgarity, like everything else, has its 
technique, which takes a certain time to evolve; ‘and 
till several generations of low composers had studied the 
likings of the vulgarest and most ignoble sections of society 
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with a view to writing down to their level, composers did 
not really know how to be effectively trivial and vulgar.” 
In those happy days, it seems, even the vulgar could not 
achieve vulgarity; to-day vulgarity is in the air, and only 
the strongest and most fastidious escape its taint. Neither 
the composers we have been considering nor their publishers 
have any conscious desire, certainly, to cater for the 
“yulgarest and most ignoble sections of society.” Yet 
there it is. It is not their fault, it is the fault of the period 
in which they live. An occasional smear of vulgarity in 
a composition to-day means only that its author is writing 
to please his own generation. No more than that. 
R. O. M. 


CONCERTS 


Out of all comparison the most important musical event 
of the week was the first performance (in its complete form) 
of Mr. Gustav Holst’s orchestral suite ‘‘ The Planets,’ with 
which we hope to deal fully in next week’s ATHENEUM. 

That performance took place on November 15, and as Miss 
Adila d’Aranyi—compelled, doubtless, by the overcrowding 
of our concert-halls, with the inevitable ‘“‘ take it or leave 
it” in the matter of recital dates—-had fixed on the same 
evening for her concert at the Wigmore Hall, we could only 
stay for a limited part of her recital. We left with genuine 
regret, for this artist (she can fairly claim the title) is playing 
better now, probably, than she has ever done before. To 
her fine technique, irreproachable ear, and natural rhythmic 
sense is now added a balance and maturity of style that 
makes her unquestionably one of the finest living performers 
of classical violin music. Assisting her at the piano was 
Mrs. Hobday—an admirable pianist, as a rule, in concerted 
chamber music. 

The next evening the other sister, Miss Jelly d’Aranyi, 
appeared at the third of the London Chamber Concert Society’s 
series of concerts at the Wigmore Hall. She, too, is an 
extremely gifted violinist, but her own recital next week 
will give a better opportunity for criticism, and we therefore 
say no more about her for the moment. The concert was 
devoted entirely to seventeenth- and eighteenth - century 
music. Mrs. Norman O’Neill played an attractive group of 
piano pieces, and M. Salmon gave us some further examples 
of his ’cello arrangements. We still think that both as 
editor and interpreter he takes us too far away from the 
period; and we should rather like to compare one of his 
transcriptions, bar for bar, with the original figured bass. 

We welcome Dr. Ethel Smyth’s protest that in music, 
and in art as a whole, differentiation must be made on 
a basis of merit only, and not of sex. We will grant for 
the moment her claim that in the matter of artistic rehearsal 
and preparation women often show a greater sense of respon- 
sibility than men; we will even concede for the sake of 
argument (though we have our doubts on the point) that 
the infusion of the feminine element into the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra resulted in an immediate and sensible increase 
in the purity and spirituality of the orchestral tone. But 
from the general to the particular, alas! there is a steep 
descent. The above remarks served to introduce to us the 
Ladies’ Quartet, a body of players (if we understood Dr. 
Smyth aright) who had previously given one concert in 
Leicester and have now come to challenge the judgment of 
London. The judgment of London, we suspect, will be 
that the playing of these ladies is of a passable amateur 
standard and no more, and that they would have been much 
better advised to remain in Leicester. 

At the Queen’s Hall Symphony Concert on Saturday 
afternoon the piéce de résistance was the ‘‘ New World 
Symphony,’ which the orchestra always manage to play 
as if they really enjoyed it. The soloists were Mme. Kirkby 
Lunn and Mr. Arthur Rubinstein, who gave a masterly 
performance of the solo part of Brahms’ early Concerto in 
D minor, whilst Sir Henry Wood’s handling of the accompani- 
ment was also extremely skilful. Inconsiderately placed at 
the end of a long programme came Casella’s early orchestral 
thapsody, “Ttalia.”” It is not an attractive work; a fine 
passage here and there seemed to have strayed in by accident, 
and for the most part it is noisy, formless, and commonplace. 

RK. O..™M. 
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Drama 
THE REDISCOVERY OF JULIET 


EvEeRYMAN THEATRE, Hampstgap.—‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” 


HE laurels of the Everyman revival of “‘ Romeo and 
Juliet ” are won by Miss Muriel Pratt. We do not 
say that her Juliet is beyond improvement; she 

has not yet learned to tear a passion to tatters without 
letting us hear the rasp of the tearing, and in some of the 
early episodes, including the balcony-scene, she failed to 
suffuse her technique completely with feeling; but then 
it must be hard to make a neat job of the balcony scene 
when you have to peep out of a kind of cabin porthole 
with the depressing certainty that you are invisible to all 
one side of the house. These defects do not, in the least, 
impair our gratitude to Miss Pratt for having (may we 
hope for ever ?) driven from the stage the chocolate-box- 
cover Juliet of tradition. She is gone at last, with her 
languishing and cooing, with her rippling yellow tresses, 
her pearl-sewn head-dress, her crayon-eyebrows and her 
cupid-bow mouth—an uncommonly good riddance, the 
dreary baggage! In her place we get the girl of fourteen, 
with flaming hair, generally rather touzled, wide-open, 
searching eyes, helpless gusts of tears and misery, and 
savage little termagant’s tongue—the Juliet of the text, 
unmistakably, whether you want to be her Romeo or 
not. She is the Juliet of the text, but perhaps not quite 
all the Juliet of the text. Is there no moment in the play, 
we hazard the suggestion, when Juliet grows into a woman ? 
No doubt, if you keep her a child to the end you get an 
end of peculiar poignancy. A Juliet who dies overwhelmed 
with the oceanic despair of childhood, without even the 
scrap of hard philosophy that the passage to man’s or 
woman’s estate brings to the least reflective, is a more 
heartrending sight than any grown-up sufferer. But you 
have to account not only for Romeo’s ‘“ human, all too 
human” passion, born of the thrill of nearness and 
contact, but for Paris’s abstract, chivalric love, fed only 
on glimpses and dreams, which yet makes him cry as he 
falls: ‘‘Open the tomb, lay me with Juliet.” A man could 
not feel quite like that about a Juliet who—in temperament, 
it is not a question of years—had not quite definitely 
outgrown her dolls. But, be this as it may, Miss Pratt, 
in virtue of her Juliet, takes rank among the actresses who 
count intellectually, not simply among the professional 
successes. The gulf between the two positions gapes wide. 

Incidentally, Miss Pratt extinguishes most of the other 
members of the cast. Of Mr. Nicholas Hannen’s Romeo 
we do not care to say much, because it seemed still “ in the 
rough” on the first night. He has yet, we believe, to 
model it into shape. He had moments of high excellence, 
as in the scene of Tybalt’s death, and moments of vagueness, 
when we were not sure what he would be doing. He 
urgently needs half-a-dozen lessons in gesture and deport- 
ment. A much worse performance than his on the evening 
we saw him would have been reckoned a successif given by 
an actor with a little grace of bearing. His ungainly 
gestures and poses are at the moment the chief obstacle 
to Mr. Hannen’s progress as an actor. But the point 
where the Everyman company as a whole fall short is the 
point where Miss Pratt succeeds; they do not try to 
embody the characters the poet imagined; they embody 
the stage tradition of what those charactersare. Mr. Henry 
Oscar would be a first-class Tybalt, if Tybalt were what we 
have been taught to think him, and Mr. Brember Wills 
would be an admirable Friar Laurence, if the Friar were 
what he has conventionally come to be. Yet Tybalt is 
not really a gloomy, herculean swashbuckler, but a 
fire-eating fop, a Mohock of Verona, a ‘‘ saucy boy,” 
‘a cat to scratch a man to death,” one of these “‘ antick, 
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lisping, affecting fantasticoes ’’; and do you not with those 
words hear the drawl in his ‘‘ Mercutio, thou consort’st 
with Romeo,” that provokes the exasperated retort : 
“Goncert / What! dost thou make us minstrels?”’ We 
cannot really imagine the house of Capulet crazed with 
grief at the loss of the ordinary Tybalt, whose party- 
manners suggest Black Brunswick on the eve of Waterloo, 
with a flavour of the family skeleton escaped from his 
cupboard. Let us hasten to add that Mr. Oscar has 
escaped the malady except in its mild form. Take again 
the Friar. He by custom is made a stately blend of 
Savonarola and Richelieu, and yet what an easily 
recognizable type is this wheedling, intriguing, old political 
ecclesiastic, with his honest aims and shifty ways, his wise 
maxims and futile devices, his readiness to go to the very 
edge of transgression (though not a step beyond) to hoist 
his disreputable throng of fashionable penitents somehow 
to heaven. The bottles in that dubious drug-store could 
have told, we will be bound, some strange tales of casuistry. 
Was ever a man in a more compromising position than 
Friar Laurence in the last scene? Yet, “ We still have 
known thee for a holy man,” says the Prince with a shrug, 
knowing well how incorrigible that brand of innocence is. 
In place of all this Mr. Wills portrays with competence an 
honest, not particularly intelligent, monastic lay-brother. 

To Mr. Laurence Hanray’s Mercutio and Miss Agnes 
Thomas’ Nurse we cannot, we fear, give the unqualified 
testimonial that they were up to the best traditional 
standards. Mr. Hanray gave the mere polished mask of 
a man (and in “ Queen Mab” quite missed the change 
that comes with “ And anon drums in his ear ; while Miss 
Thomas excogitated a grim beldam who seemed to have 
wandered in from Ibsen’s dominions. But, then, what 
is there to be said for the Nurse, save that, but for her, 
we should not have had Mr. Curdle? A great number of 
the minor parts were very well played—especially Lady 
Capulet (Miss Margaret Carter) and Peter (Mr. Harold 
Scott). The fights were really convincing, and we have 
never seen the killing of Tybalt made so effective. 
Our only criticism on the mounting is that if a con- 
ventionalized background is to take as long to pull about 
between scenes as a set at His Majesty’s, nothing much is 
gained by using it. But what a boon it is to have the full 
play! After witnessing the sombre glory of the real 
ending, who could endure a truncated text again? Yet 
a writer has already been found to say he prefers it. 
Research, we are convinced, will prove that Habakkuk 
was not in reality a prophet, as supposed, but the first 
dramatic critic. 


We are unwilling to stop without reinforcing the plea 
made last week in the Editorial columns of THE ATHENZUM 
on behalf of the Everyman Theatre. More than the 
success of a most deserving individual enterprise is bound 
up with the victory or defeat of this brave attempt at 
Hampstead. Mr. T. H. Dickinson in his “Contemporary 
Drama of England ”’ has pointed out the ill effects of the 
collapse (with the circuit system) of the true provincial 
stage of England early in the rgth century. In our own 
time the revival of a genuine local theatre, not dependent 
on the West-End of London, in Dublin, Manchester and 
Birmingham, has led in each case to conspicuous artistic 
achievements. What was done in the past in the provinces 
was done in some measure in the suburbs of London, at 
Sadler’s Wells and (in a less dignified form, no doubt) 
“ across the bridges.’ These were local centres of dramatic 
vitality, apt to stimulate and supply the real metropolitan 
theatres. If the provincial stage has been revived, the 
suburban stage can be. It is of momentous importance 
to our theatrical future that it should. For this reason 
the Everyman Theatre rightly claims support. What an 
opening for the Hampstead Municipality ! 

D. L. M. 
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THE ETHICS OF EFFICIENCY 


CoMEDY THEATRE.—“ Will You Kiss Me?” By Cyril Harcourt, 
founded on the Novel by E. J. Rath. 


blow’s history, how little native American drama 

the American theatre had produced, we might have 
made an exception in favour of those quite modern 
American plays in which a philosophical idea, drawn from 
genuine observation of life, particularly American life, 
around us, is applied to purposes of fantastic farce. Such 
plays, involving real social criticism of a light-hearted 
kind, were ‘‘ Ready Money,” “‘ Nothing but the Truth,” 
and “‘ His Lady Friends,” which Mr. Hawtrey is now 
playing at the St. James’s, and something of the same 
kind is “ Will You Kiss Me?” the badly-named piece 
founded on an American novel just produced at the 
Comedy Theatre. 

We are shown at the opening an idyllic household, 
Poppa, enormously rich, with three children showing no 
special aptitude for work, is contented to make his family 
happy and to win their love by generosity and courteousness 
in giving. The eldest daughter’s mission is clearly to look 
divine—she is played by Miss Marjorie Gordon—in elaborate 
frocks ; he gives her the frocks. The youngest daughter, 
on a holiday from school, has a taste for the cinema (where 
opportunities of spitefulness are, after all, limited) ; her 
father gives her pocket-money for the movies. The 
grown-up boy is a rather brainless lout, whose most manly 
quality is a passion for motoring ; his father encourages 
him with presents of cars. Everybody is happy and 
smiling: the children are so fond of their admirable 
parent that they find it prettily difficult to tell him what 
they think of him. 

Upon this paradise breaks a lunatic imbued with the 
idea of “efficiency.” Having saved Mr. Brook a good 
deal of money by overhauling his office wastages, he 
pursuades him (ah! so easily) that his home-life is a 
scandal, his household one shocking leakage, and that 
man and his mate were made for toil—as Adam and Eve 
discovered after the Serpent’s lectures. Weak Mr. Brook 
consents to vacate his house and install an “ efficiency 
engineer ”’ to regiment his children into industry, severity, 
and parsimony. 

Enter lunatic number two, young and brisk. He is the 
delegate of the “efficiency” firm, and gets to work with 
the purposeless destructiveness of the whirlwind. He is 
always running to and fro without need; gesticulating 
at a fatiguing expense of energy ; jotting down in a notes 
book things he is told which he could quite well remember 
or afford to forget ; upsetting the housework by making 
the servants do everything in unaccustomed ways (even 
preventing their getting about the house by telling them 
to walk unnaturally with longer steps) ; in short, giving 
a complete demonstration of the “efficiency ’’ disease 
in its advanced stages. His ways with the children are 
equally wise. He cuts off the schoolgirl’s pocket-money, 
and turns her into a vindictive little fount of impudence; 
knocks down the son of the house, and thus teaches him 
(very successfully) bad manners ; tells him to get employ- 
ment, and then refuses him a job on the ground that he 
is unfit to do a day’s honest work ; and even tries to buy 
the eldest girl’s hats, with the inevitable disaster. 

So Mr. Alexander Y. Hedge appears to us; the author, 
we surmise, thinks him only a rather pedantic illustration 
of a thoroughly sound principle. Meanwhile we, of course, 
cannot help developing a strong affection for Alexander Y. 
because, although he is such a godless fool, he is such a 
plucky little fighter. The thrilling duel is, of course, 
between him and Constance, the eldest daughter. She 
uses her natural weapons, craft, lying and blandishment ; 
he, after being well tricked and cheated by her, retaliates 
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with his imperviousness to ridicule and inability to 
understand that he has been thrashed—how could he, 
indeed, ever understand anything? And as the grotesque, 
slow-witted lover always wins our partisanship, so we are 
quite painfully eager to see him push, with the heavy 
insensibility of the tank, through all Constance’s barbed 
wiles, and force her to become all that he thinks she ought 
to be, out of mere shame at having deceived an infant 
so cruelly. It was so, at any rate, that we took it (and 
enjoyed it), but the author may have seen the values a 
little differently. Anyhow, Mr. Donald Calthrop, in spite 
of a certain “ fluffiness,” gave an admirable performance 
of the efficiency-guy, an ingenious blend of shop-walker 
and sociological student, with sudden steely reactions 
into impressiveness. It must, however, be admitted 
that Miss Gordon, for all the glamour and the frocks, 
dropped the points of her big scene in showers, like an 
ill-practised equestrienne dropping hairpins. Mr. C. V. 
France frolicked, if the word can be used, with the part 
of a stately English family-butler, and Miss Ann Trevor 
was an enchantingly natural flapper. The acting of all 
the minor parts was excellent. D. L. M. 


Correspondence 


THOMAS HARDY: A FRENCH VIEW 
To the Editor of THE ATHENASUM. 


S1r,—Will you allow one of your French readers to challenge 
the claim (made in one of your last issues) on behalf of Thomas 
Hardy, as likely to have deserved the Nobel prize for fiction ? 

I know practically all the works of Thomas Hardy, and enjoy 
finding in them views on society congenial to my own. But 
I never take up a novel of his without the semi-reluctant 
feeling of one who knows beforehand that he is going to admire 
a piece of sensible criticism upon life, spoiled by artistic or 
technical deficiencies. 

The qualities of Thomas Hardy are: an acute perception of 
the realities of life, hidden from the sight of the herd by Custom 
and Snobbery ; a felicitous gnomic turn of style, expressive 
of much and many-sided wisdom; lastly, a praiseworthy 
attempt to overthrow the prejudices of civilization in general 
and English society in particular, i.e., the sacred, indefeasible 
character of the marriage tie, the desecrating character of 
manual and commercial avocations, the craving for ‘‘ ancestry ’’ 
(unknown in France), the obloquy on free love, ete. 

All such aims of his works, and characteristics of his talent, 
are highly appreciated, even abroad, where the crusade against 
formalistic morality is less necessary than in your sterner land. 
But Thomas Hardy’s merits are somewhat blighted by subtle 
awkwardnesses, akin to those of Meredith, and which, I dare 
say, are keenly felt by the French rational and ratiocinating 
intellect. He is too subjective, and writes from within, while 
all the time he pretends to depict from facts. His characters 
say what he, Hardy, thinks under the circumstances—not what 
average men and women are expected to say under the same. 
(This can be tested, in almost every page of every book of his.) 

He evinces some amount of clumsiness and unlikelihood in 
the creating and stringing together of events. The idea the 
characters embody is sound enough, true to experience, but the 
working out of itisnot. The personages areelusive, stiff, devoid 
of self-analysis, somewhat puppet-like, in the hands of their 
dreaming creator. So that the characters of Hardy are (how 
Strange!) both true and unreal. He himself speaks through 
them instead of leaning his ear 

In many a secret place. . . 
and reporting thereon. 

Such I believe to be the reason why Thomas Hardy, a 
brave and bold inquirer into our world, a clear seer of our evils, 
does not enjoy on the Continent the same amount of popularity 
as his brethren at arms—Meredith, Wells the erratic, and 
Galsworthy, and even B. Shaw. His insight is keen. But his 
art is imperfect. 

JULIE BERTRAND, 
Agrégée de l’Université. 

Aix-en-Provence, November 3, 1920. 
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GERMAN BOOK-PRICES 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


S1tr,—To judge from the letter of Professor Max Forster in 
THE ATHEN#vUmM of the 19th inst., he can hardly be aware 
that the Valutazuschlag is adjusted so that one mark should 
be equivalent to 6d. Surely upon this calculation the relative 
return becomes 2 books to 1, and not 14 to 1 as suggested 
by him. 

In actual practice it is much less than 2 to 1, as journals, 
the price of which in Germany a year ago was M.14, have 
jumped to M.100 per volume, and editions of the same books 
have advanced in price from M.8 to M.38 for the same 
number of pages. A more glaring instance just to hand is 
that of a double number of a scientific journal, for which the 
publisher’s charge in Germany is M.96, although the usual 
price per part in 1914 was M.6, and M.10 in 1916. 

When it is remembered that these prices are subsequently 
adjusted for export purposes on the basis of M.1 =6d., it 
does not appear that the German dealer has much cause for 
complaint at the moment, though the diminished sale of 
German books in this country may provide him with one 
in the future. 

Iam 
Chemical Society’s Library, Yours faithfully, 
Burlington House. F. W. CLIFFORD. 
“BORD” IN THE “CANTERBURY TALES” 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 
DEAR SirR,—In the Prologue to the ‘“‘ Canterbury Tales ”’ 
we read : 
A Knight ther was... 
Ful ofte tyme he hadde the bord bigonne 
Aboven alle naciouns in Pruce. 
Bord in the Oxford and Globe editions of Chaucer’s works is 
explained as “ table.”” Hence the Knight “‘ had taken the 
head of the table.” This explanation never satisfied me. 
Spenser in his ‘‘ Faerie Queene ”’ uses the word bord several 
times, meaning either ‘‘ to accost,” or “to talk with” or 
“ conversation.” 
Well, the Knight had seen various countries and been in 
many battles. Was he not able fo /ead the conversation among 
the Teutonic Knights (‘‘ naciouns in Pruce’’) ? 


Yours truly, 


Sattler, Texas, R. M. BoERNER. 


October 18, 1920. 


MILTON'S “ LYCIDAS”’ 
To the Editor of THE ATHEN2UM. 


Dear S1r,—Your count of the unrhymed lines in Milton’s 
“ Lycidas ’’ (ATHEN2%uM, October 1, p. 443) does not agree 
with mine, and I should be interested to see how you bring out 
eleven. Onastrict basis I find no fewer than sixteen, although 
I think that in the fourth paragraph of the poem “ gone” 
is really meant to rhyme with “ o’ergrown,” and “ return’”’ 
with “‘ mourn.” 

This leaves twelve, as follows: 

First paragraph: more, wind. 


Second ‘5a well, shroud. 

Fourth - caves, 

Fifth i steep. 

Sixth - Jove. 

Seventh _,, winds, swain, and wings. 
Eighth Fr guest. 

Ninth - mount. 


You will notice that I agree with you that “‘ guest” is an 
unrhymed line-ending. 
Very truly yours, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
October 21, 1920. 
[See also the letters in THE ATHEN2%UmM for October 8, 15, 


and 22.—Eb.] 


THE fourth production of the Phoenix Society, Otway’s 
‘Venice Preserved,’ will be given at the Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith, on November 28 at 7.30 and November 30 
at 2.30. Miss Cathleen Nesbitt will play Belvidera; Miss 
Edith Evans, Aquilina ; Mr. Ion Swinley, Jaffier ; Mr. Stanley 
Lathbury, Antonio ; and Mr. Baliol Holloway, Pierre. 


MuRRAY SHEEHAN. 
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Foreign Literature 
LETTERS FROM GERMANY 


II—:THE TRADITION OF GERMAN MUSIC (continued)* 


OREIGNERS observe that opera-houses and concert- 
yy halls in Germany are always full, and draw the con- 
clusion that music is flourishing. Certainly some 
conditions are better than they arein England. Thereisa 
more complete system of organization. But as soon as one 
looks below the surface one sees that German musicians 
complain as bitterly of their lot as any do in unmusical 
England. Thestandard of orchestral playing, apart from the 
State Opera, is in Berlin deplorable. At a recent concert 
conducted by Gustav Brecher, one of the best conductors 
in Germany, the strings were poor in quality, the horns 
painfully uncertain, the wood-wind harsh and not always 
in tune. It was evident that Brecher had a very definite 
conception of the Mahler symphony which he directed, 
but the band followed him as untidily as any set of 
amateurs. ‘“‘Bandsmen are so independent nowadays! 
Socialist doctrines—they won’t take trouble for anybody 
except Nikisch!’’ Our old ladies in England say the 
same about their maidservants, except that there is no 
Nikisch of the kitchen. Yet was there ever a more 
splendidly independent body of players than the London 
Symphony Orchestra? They know their own minds well 
enough as to the merits of conductors, and they, too, 
have a devotion to Nikisch ; but they are still ready to 
respond whole-heartedly to other conductors as well. 
Max Chop, a critic of some 35 years’ standing, writes 
sadly of the economic position. ‘‘ The musician’s has 
always been the most neglected profession in Germany, 
and it is the musician’s own fault.” Civil servants, shop 
assistants, working-men, all have a sense of organization 
and solidarity ; the musician is eaten up by petty jealousies, 
and can never bring himself to form a union for the 
advantage of himself and his _ fellow-professionals. 
Teachers are sweated by the promoters of private con- 
servatoires. Both at the outbreak of the war and at the 
Revolution the musicians were regarded as parasites. 
This is Professor Chop’s literal statement: ‘‘ At the 
beginning of the war the artist and the teacher of music 
were as good as struck off the list of those who had a right 
to live, unless they placed themselves and their métier 
at the disposition of the general current.” This lasted 
about a year and a half, time enough for many a musician 
to starve. ‘‘ As soon as national economy was ordered, 
music-lessons were the first luxury to be given up.” The 
fees paid to teachers and performers at the present day 
have not risen in anything like the proportion of food prices. 
The courage of young Germany is something incredible. 
The universities are crowded with students, and even 
so exotic a subject as musical history is pursued with no 
less zest than before the war. A professor of this neglected 
subject told me that he had fifty pupils. He told them 
frankly that it was an unprofitable study and that in 
these hard times students must consider how to earn a 
living. They replied that they wished to become con- 
ductors. (Fancy, by the way, our would-be theatre 
conductors in England going to Oxford or Cambridge 
to study the history of music!) The professor said to 
me that conducting was no longer a practicable career. 
All the State opera-houses are running at a loss, all the 
artists are miserably underpaid. How long it can go 
on nobody knows. But the young people are determined 
to make music. Perhaps they think it is the one thing 
worth saving. Pepys, watching the traffic on the river as 
the people of London fled from the Great Fire, noted that 
hardly a boat passed without a pair of virginals on board, 





*The first part of this Letter appeared in last week’s ATHENZUM. 
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Young Germany reacts all the more violently against 
the national tradition because it cannot set its own inner 
soul free from it. Our young English composers have 
thrown off the yoke with surprising ease. They can 
interpret a Brahms quartet one day and compose a new 
English one the next, just as an English poet might write 
a modern English poem without suffering the least mental 
disturbance from the Greek play which he had read the 
day before. A frontier has been crossed, and a letter 
costs twopence-halfpenny whether it has to travel two 
miles or two thousand. 


About the music of modern Germany I hope to write 
later, when I have had more opportunities of forming 
judgment on it. For the present it is interesting to 
observe the critical attitude of young German musicians 
towards their national art. I have already written in 
THE ATHEN2ZUM about Paul Bekker (Frankfurt), who is 
the chief apostle of internationalism. His gods are Busoni 
and Delius; he seems also to be a cordial admirer of 
Mahler and Schreker. He has been attacked with great 
bitterness by the composer Pfitzner, who, in spite of a 
clumsy style and a curiously thick-headed habit of mind, 
does occasionally say some quite brilliant things. The 
main question at issue in these days is whether German 
music ought to be rigidly national or widely international. 
But in any case, what actually constitutes Germanism in 
music? The following extract from Der Anbruch is 
illuminating : 


We want music of the people (eine vélkische Musik). We want 
more differentiated musical centres. The catchword “ National 
Music,”’ once so despised, will again come into honour. Our great 
misfortune ir this respect was Wagner and the almost simultaneous 
appearance of Slavonic music. Wagner, by forming a style made 
up of both Germanic and Latin elements, was the real creator 
of that monstrosity, ‘“ international music,’’ which finds its most 
unedifying exponent in Richard Strauss. The Slavonic composers, 
too, struggled out of their own elementary sphere, away from their 
primitive popular songs, learned the modern gestures of the great 
Europeans, and finally refertilized the great Europeans themselves, 
who had become decadent. We Germans have a national music 
of our own. Only we are not aware of it, because we are a nation 
without concentration in matters of culture (eine kuliurell unkon- 
zentrierte Nation). 

Many of Schubert’s songs, the ‘‘ Magic Flute,’’ the “‘ Freischiitz,”’ 
Hoffmann’s ‘“ Undin,’’ some Schumann, Mendelssohn’s ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream ”’ music, the four symphonies of Brahms, 
many songs and some symphonies of Mahler, the Eichendorff 
songs of Pfitzner—these form a sublime attestation of German 
music sprung from the people. But we have always mocked at 
our full-blooded music and have let ourselves be intoxicated with 
the childlike music of Haydn, the sentimentality of Beethoven 
and the Chauvinism of Wagner. 

And should the temple of German music include Weber, Brahms 
and Mahler, but not Bach and Handel? No, Handel was no 
German, but a cosmopolitan Englishman, the musical complement 
of Milton and Pope—just the right man for England with his 
puritanical oratorio style. 

Bach is Gothic without Romanticism. And we cannot nowadays 
do without Romanticism any more. Beethoven thought to escape 
from it; we know better. There is no romance that is not 
fundamentally German. For that reason Reger’s most arduous 
labours were useless. Brahms is saved by the Jean Paul element 
in him. Bach is the mighty background of shadow against which 
the picture of German music stands out. Bach isa church in which 
modern reactionaries and revolutionaries can both hope to meet. 


I realize as I read this how intensely English I must 
be, for Bach seems to be almost the only ground on which 
I can meet this critic. I think most English people would 
be proud to take over not only Handel, but the despised 
Haydn, Beethoven and Wagner as well, even at the price 
of never hearing another note of Weber, Mendelssohn 
and Schumann. To English ears Strauss is fundamentally 
German, eternally obsessed by the worst spirit of German- 
ism, by that Liedertafel style (the male-voice part-song 
style of Franz Abt and his contemporaries) which young 
Germany detests even more cordially than we do. Have 
we misunderstood Brahms? We have felt him to be 
hard and austere, we may even have honoured him the 
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more for those qualities. But to the German mind 
Brahms as the man of blood and iron is inconceivable ; 
he is the contemplative philosopher, with the philosopher’s 
inevitable temptation to relapse gently into a placid 
and dreamy distraction of mind. He lies on his back 
in the long grass, watching the clouds float idly across 
the sky over a land where it is always after luncheon. 

Passivity, young Germany feels, has been the bane of 
the older composers. Heinz Thiessen, one of the moderns, 
speaks of Schumann’s songs as a musical moon shining 
by the light of a literary sun. As Carducci has said, 
the moon is the natural symbol of Romanticism. Wagner, 
too, he feels to be passive ; his sequential developments of 
Leitmotiven are impressionist rather than architectural, 
They even become soporific, as in the “‘ Feuerzauber ”’ or 
in Holde’s “* Liebestod.”” A still more complete passivity 
he finds in Debussy, who is for him the last word in the 
blasé-amusing, the tastefully - refined. He applies to 
Debussy Oscar Wilde’s remark that “all bad art comes 
from real feeling,’ and attributes to Debussy a statement 
that Beethoven represents the summit of bad taste. 

I do not find myself much nearer to knowing what 
constitutes German music. Young Germany, I fancy, 
wants to write music that shall be German, but different 
from what the older generation has regarded as German. 
The problem for young Germany is harder than for young 
England. If any young German were to do me the honour 
of asking my advice, I should say to him what I say to 
my young English friends—write what you like and don’t 
worry about nationality: if your music is good that is 
enough-—nationalism will certainly not make it any better. 

EDWARD J. DENT. 


Les MArQuis Frangais. Par Baron Henry de 
Woelmont. (Paris, Champion. 8fr.25.)—This work con- 
tains a complete list of all the French families using the 
title of Marquis now in existence or extinct between 1864 
and 1914, with some indication of the origin of their titles. 
At the end of the alphabetical list there is a very useful 
summary list, from which it appears that there are 220 
marquisates resting on a definite foundation by the 
sovereign power of France, 20 titles obtained before the 
territories they refer to became part of France, 29 
marquisates conferred by foreign Powers on French 
subjects (21 of them by the Pope), and not officially recog- 
nized, and one Spanish title, the use of which is author- 
ized in France. There are besides some 71 marquisates 
whose sole justification is that they were received at Court 
under that title in the reign of Louis XVI., but these are 
regarded as perfectly legitimate, owing to the rigorous 
examination in force then. This makes a total of 341. 
As the number of titles of Marquis used in 1914 was 987, 
it follows that no fewer than 646 of them belong to the 
ancient and illustrious family of Carabas. Six French 
marquisates whose holders are settled in England have a 
right to the title, and there are three in Mauritius. The 
premier marquis of France is the Marquis de Villeneuve- 
Trans et Flayosc, in virtue of his title of Trans (1505). 
Looking through the author’s notes on each title, it is 
interesting to see that very few indeed of the ancient 
feudal nobility are to be found in this list. The majority 
of the holders belong to families ennobled at the end of 
the seventeenth or beginning of the eighteenth century 
by holding the office of Secretary to the King or some 
important charge in the local Assemblies. Louis XV. was 
the origin of 72 titles in his long reign, Louis XIV. being 
responsible for 45 creations. This useful manual of some 
184 pages is printed on fine paper with all the care which 
distinguishes the productions of M. Champion. 

‘With the December number, the excellent magazine of 
science, Discovery, completes its first year. The editorial 
committee has decided to supply more, and better, illustrations, 
This will necessitate the price being raised to 1s. 
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RENATO SERRA 


Scritt1 Critict.—I., II. Le Lerrere. Vols. II, and III. of 
“‘Opere’”’ of Renato Serra. (Rome, La Voce. 7 lire each.) 

S a victim of the war, Renato Serra stands to Italy 

muchas Rupert Brooke stands to England. He was 

: among the half-dozenor so most influential young 

literary men of the day, and was generally considered to 

be the best critic in their ranks. Indeed, he was sometimes 

set up against Croce by enthusiastic admirers as the 
esthetic in opposition to the philosophical critic. 

Fortunately, Rome and Milan have not yet absorbed the 
brains of Italy. Serra made only occasional visits to the 
great centres. A Romagnol by birth, he returned to his 
native Cesena after taking his degree, first as teacher, 
then as librarian of the Malatestina. And to get into close 
touch with him we must visit him in his home, where he 
can lecture and write at his ease, with unrestrained 
enthusiasm, of the writers of his own region. 

Whothenarethese? First and foremost comes Carducci, 
at whose feet he sat when a student in the low-roofed, dark 
old lecture-room at Bologna,and whose visits to Romagna 
ip his old age he sets so vividly before us. More interesting 
is ‘‘L’Amore nella Poesia del Carducci,” in which he dis- 
cusses the small part played by woman in the life and the 
art of the great poet. Serra’s literary gift is seen at its 
best in the description of the fiery old Professor, who had no 
love for the girl student, being suddenly soothed, after one 
of his periodical onslaughts upon the curious sightseers 
who invaded his lecture-room, by one of them: 

All heads were bent, her head among them, so that his eyes, in 
their wrath, happened to light on the slender neck that was thus 
exposed to view, bowed like a flower-stalk under the great dark 
wealth of her hair, which stood out in the gloom against the dirty 
wood of the form. It was but a moment. The beauty of that 
curling, silken brown cluster seemed to strike him as something 
soothing. His fiery gaze became curious, and the man stooped down 
to glance at the bent face. All our eyes followed his into the 
shadow, where they discovered the most delicate wild profile of a 
girl that ever lowered her long lashes to the peaceful earth. 

A ray of winter light fixed the scene in one’s mind. The little 
head was gradually lifted, taking on that firmness which really 
beautiful things acquire under the persistent gaze of many eyes, 
as if from a trial by fire. The big, proud eyes slowly raised 
challenged silently his scrutinizing gaze. As a flower changes 
colour when it uplifts its head and passes from the shadow into 
the sunlight, so did a wave of crimson well up from the neck over 
the clear face, and his curiosity, at first a little malicious, was 
transfigured into delighted surprise. 

Of Romagnols there is Alfredo Panzini, whose work 
Serra examines with a sympathy and an insight that make 
this essay one of the best things yet written upon him ; 
and above all there is Pascoli, that truest of all Romagnols, 
whom Serra has always loyally championed. 

In ‘Le Lettere,” a survey of contemporary Italian 
literature, Serra 1s more strictly the critic, and he soon 
shatters the illusion that all is well in the world of Italian 
letters. The output of books is increasing by leaps and 
bounds, writers are being better paid, book-production is 
rapidly improving—in fact there is nothing wanting except 
great writers. D’Annunzio isthe only one that really counts. 

Of Serra’s critical ability there can be no question. 
But for all his insight and honesty, and his sense of propor- 
tion, derived from a lifelong communion with the great 
Italian classics, which enable him to judge his contempor- 
aries by adequate standards, it is difficult to believe that 
he would ever have produced anything that could possess 
the permanent value of Croce’s volumes on the literature 
of the new Italy, for instance. This he would, we imagine, 
have readily admitted; for though he considers that 
Croce has ceased to be an active influence in Italy, he fully 
appreciates his greatness. a . ; 

In what is, we gather, a definitive edition of Serra’s 
works, it seems a pity that the dates of these papers 
have not been included. L. C.-M. 
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The Week’s Books 


Asterisks are used to indicate theee beoks whieh are considered 
to be mest interesting te the general reader. 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Bax (Ernest Belfort), The Real, the Rational, and the 
Alogical: being Suggestions for a Philosophical Recon- 
struction. 8}x5}4. 264 pp. Grant Richards, 10/6 n. 

*Guillou (Henri). Essai de Philosophie Générale Elémentaire. 
74x43. Paris, Alcan, 6fr. 75. 

*Montmorand (Maxime de). Psychologie des Mystiques: 
Catholiques Orthodoxes (Bibliothéque de Philosophie 
Contemporaine). 9x5}. 272 pp. Paris, Alcan, 14fr. 

*Séailles (Gabriel). La Philosophie de Jules Lachelier 
(Bibliothéque de Philosophie Contemporaine). 74x43. 
170 pp. Paris, Alcan, 6fr. 

Wicksteed (Philip H.). The Reactions between Dogma and 
Philosophy illustrated from the Works of St. Thomas 
Aquinas (Hibbert Lectures, Second Series). 8}x53. 
695 pp. Williams & Norgate, 24/ n. 


RELIGION. 

Carnegie (W. H.). Personal Religion and Politics. 74x5. 
166 pp. Murray, 6/ n. 

Cuthbert (Father), ed. God and the Supernatural. 9x5}. 
346 pp. Longmans, 15/ n. 

Keable (Robert). Pilgrim Papers. 7}x5}. 264 pp. Christo- 
phers, 6/ n. 

Oesterley (W. O. E.) and Box (G. H.). A Short Survey of the 
Literature of Rabbinical and Medieval Judaism. 7}x5. 
346 pp. S.P.C.K., 12/6 n. 

Open Letters to Methodists, from Emeritus. 7}x4j. 76 pp. 
Elliot Stock, 2/6 n. 

Palmer (William Scott). Christianity and Christ. 7x5}. 
214 pp. Christophers, 6/ n. 

Sadler (Gilbert T.). The Inner Meaning of the Four Gospels. 
8x5}. 106 pp. Daniel, 3/6 n. 

Sampson (Rev. Holden Edward). The Happiest People in 
the World : a Message for the Time, based on the Teaching 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. 6}x4}. 271 pp. Rider, 5/ n. 

Sampson (Rev. Holden Edward). The Rise and Consummation 
of the Aton: a Book of Interpretation and Prophecy 
relating to the present ‘‘ Last Times” of Antichrist. 
734x5. 365 pp. Rider, 6/ n. 

Sheehan (Canon P. A.). Sermons. Pref. by M. J. Phelan. 
83x52. 319 pp. Maunsel, 12/6 n. 

Stewart (Rev. D. A.). The Place of Christianity among the 
Greater Religions of the World. 8}x5}4. 144 pp. 
S.P.C.K., 7/6 n. 


SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS. ‘ 

*Bainville (Jacques). Les Conséquences Politiques de la Paix. 
74x42. 207 pp. Paris, Nouvelle Librairie Nationale, 7fr. 

Brown (R. N. Rudmose). The Principles of Economic 
Geography (Pitman’s Economic Library). 84x54. 223 pp. 
Pitman, 10/6 n. 

*Burke (Seamus). The Foundations of Peace. Pref. by 
Darrell Figgis. 74x5. 172 pp. Maunsel, 6/ n. 

Crowther (Samuel). Why Men Strike. 7}x5}. 240 pp. 
Harrap, 7/6 n. 

Emery (G. F.) Income Tax Acts as they affect the Public. 
10x64. 284 pp. Effingham Wilson, 21/ n. 

Galéot (A. L.). Précis de l’Organisation, Théorique et 
Pratique (Bibliothéque des Hautes Etudes Nationales). 
74x43}. 152 pp. Paris, Nouvelle Librairie Nationale, 6fr. 

International Financial Conference, Brussels, Sept. 24—Oct. 8, 
1920. Report and Resolutions. 8}x54. 36 pp. Hodder 
& Stoughton (for League of Nations Union), 1/ n. 

Life without Money. By the Author of “ Life without 
Servants.” 6}x4}. 90 pp. Mills & Boon, 2/6 n. 

Litman (Simon). Prices and Price Control in Great Britain 
and the United States during the War (Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace). 10x63. 331 pp. New 
York, Oxford Univ. Press. 

Martin (Stuart). The Mystery of Mormonism. 83x53. 318 pp. 
Odhams, 21/ n. 

Mellor (William). Direct Action. 7}x5. 156 pp. Parsons, 


4/6 n. 

Postgate (R. W.). The Workers’ International (Swarthmore 
International Handbooks). 74x43. 125 pp. Swarthmore 
Press, 2/6 n. 
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Raine (G. E.) and Luboff (E.). Bolshevik Russia. 
192 pp. Nisbet, 1/ n. 

Sundt (Einar). Imagination, Labour, Civilization. 9x53. 
429 pp. Heinemann, 20/ n. | 

*Temperley (H. W. V.), ed. A History of the Peace Conference 

of Paris (Published under the auspices of the Institute 

of International Affairs). 10x7. 3 vols. 548, 505, 464 pp. 

maps. Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton, 42/ n. 


PHILOLOGY. 

Conrad (Joseph). Die Blodsinnigen (The Idiots) (Harrap’s 
Bilingual Series: German-English). 64x4. 104 pp. 
Harrap, 1/6 n. 

Currall (R. T.). Dix Contes par Frangois Coppée (Harrap’s 
Modern Language Series). 63x44. 182 pp. Harrap, 
2/6 n. 

Keegan (John). A New German Grammar. 7}x4}. 285 pp. 
Pitman, 5/6 n. 

*Laurand (L.). Manuel des Etudes Grecques et Latines: 
Fasc. III. Grammaire Historique Grecque. 9x5}. 
609 pp. Paris, Picard, 7fr. 50. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 

Bertrand (Gabriel) and Thomas (Pierre). Practical Biological 
Chemistry. Tr. from 3rd ed. by Hector A. Colwell. 
83x54. 380 pp. 61 figs. Bell, 10/6 n. 

Child (J. M.), tr. The Early Mathematical Manuscripts of 
Leibniz. Tr. from the Latin texts published by C. I. 
Gerhardt, with critical and historical notes by J. M. Child. 
9}x6. 242 pp. diags. Open Court Publishing Co., 
7/6 n. 

Halsted (George Bruce), tr. Girolamo Saccheri’s Euclides 
Vindicatus. Ed. and tr. by G. B. Halsted. 9x5}. 
276 pp. diags. Open Court Publishing Co., 10/. 

*Read (Carveth). The Origin of Man and of his Superstitions. 
9}x6. 362 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press, 18/ n. 

*Thomson (J. Arthur). Natural History Studies, compiled 
from his own Works. 74x5. 254 pp. Melrose, 7/6 n. 


MEDICAL. 
Bardswell (Noel). Handbook for Tuberculosis Workers. 
64x4. 66 pp. Bale, 1/6 n. 


USEFUL ARTS. 

Lassabliére (Dr. P.). La Crise du Lait: ses dangers, ses 
remédes: Le Lait Condensé. Préf. du Prof. A. Calmette. 
74x5. 96 pp. Paris, Grasset, 3fr. 

*Webster (A. D.). London Trees: being an Account of the 
Trees that succeed in London,'with a Descriptive Account 
of Each Species and Notes on their Comparative Value 
and Cultivation. 8x5}. 230 pp. il. Swarthmore Press, 
15/ n. 


7x4}. 





FINE ARTS. 


. Barnard (Harry). Artes Etruria Renascuntur: a Record 


of the Historical Old Works at Etruria as they exist 
To-day. Il. by James Hodgkiss. 13x11. 39 pp. 44 figs. 
Stoke-on-Trent, Etruria Museum. 

*Evans (Maria Millington, Lady). Lustre Pottery. 12}x10}. 
165 pp. 24 pl. Methuen, 52/6 n. 

Fenn (Amor). Design and Tradition: a Short Account of 
the Principles and Historic Development of Architecture 
and the Applied Arts (Universal Art Series). 94}x6. 
396 pp. il. Chapman & Hall, 30/ n. 

*Havell (E. B.). A Handbook of Indian Art: Architecture— 
Sculpture—Painting. 9x6. 237 pp. il. Murray, 25/ n. 

*** Studio ’? Special Number. Londoners Then and Now as 
Pictured by their Contemporaries. Commentary by 
Malcolm C. Salaman. 114x8. 167 pp. pl. ‘ Studio,” 
paper 10/6, cl. 15/. 

MUSIC. 

*Grace (Harvey). The Complete Organist (The Musician’s 

Handbooks). 7}x5. 240 pp. Grant Richards, 7/6 n. 


LITERATURE. 

*Clutton-Brock (A.). Essays on Books. 7x4}. 188 pp. 
Methuen, 6/ n. 

Crawley (John). Everyday Essays (Melrose’s Pocket Series). 
63x44. 256 pp. Melrose, 3/6 n. 

Jones (E. Margaret), ed. Prose Pictures: an Anthology of 
Modern Prose (Melrose’s Pocket Series). 64x4}. 205 pp. 
Melrose, 3/6 n. 

Lavrin (Janko). Dostoevsky and his Creation: a Psycho- 
Critical Study. 7}x5}. 200 pp. Collins, 7/6 n. 
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*Murry (J. Middleton). Aspects of Literature: Essays in 

% Literary Criticism. 9x5}. 204 pp. Collins, 10/ n. 

*Nevinson (H. W.). Original Sinners. 7x5}. 211° pp. 
Christophers, 6/ n. 

O’Brien (Mrs. William). In Mallow. 7}x4}. 150 pp. Burns 
& Oates, paper 2/6, cl. 3/6 n. 

Pinger (W. R. R.). Laurence Sterne and Goethe (Univ. of 
California Publications in Modern Philology). 93x64. 
65 pp. Berkeley, Cal., Univ. Press. 

Rand (Edward Kennard). The Supposed Autographa of John 
the Scot (Univ. of California Publications in Classical 
Philology). 93x64. 8 pp., 11 pl. Berkeley, Cal., Univ. 
Press. 

Starrett (Helen Ekin). The Charm of Fine Manners: being a 
Series of Letters to a Daughter. 6}x4}4. 157 pp. 
Lippincott, 4/6 n. 

Tonquédec (Joseph de). G. K. Chesterton: ses Idées et son 
Caractére. 74x43. 117 pp. Paris, Nouvelle Librairie 
Nationale, 5fr. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
Burnell (F. S.). A Sallet of Songs. 9x6. 127 pp. Holden 
& Hardingham, 6/ n. 
Congreve (Celia). The Castle; and other Verses. 64x5. 
49 pp. Humphreys, 3/6 n. 
Dickinson (Eric). Sonnets. 72?x5?. 31 pp. Oxford, Black- 
well, 2/6 n. 
Fladgate (G. I. G.). The Gospel in Rhyme. 8x5}. 30 pp. 
Stock, 2/ n. 
Gaeta (Francesco). Poesie d’Amore. 9x54. 165 pp. Bari, 
Laterza, 12 lire. 
Gray (Alexander). Songs and Ballads, chiefly from Heine. 
83x54. 87 pp. Grant Richards, 6/ n. 
Heaven (J. W. G.). In Face of the Unknown; and other 
Verses. 8x5}. 48 pp. Stock, 3/6 n. 
Hitchings (F. N. W.). Apepi and Nefertari: a Tragedy in 
Two Parts. 84x64. 184 pp. Scott, 10/6 n. 
*Jameson (Storm). Modern Drama in Europe. 8}x5} 
306 pp. Collins, 10/6 n. 
Lujan (André de). L’Ame et le Sang. 7}x4}. 194 pp. 
Paris, Grasset 6fr. 75. 
Murray (Charles). In the Country Places. 84x5?. 43 pp. 
Constable, 3/6 n. 
Payne (John). The Way of the Winepress. Introd. by 
Thomas Wright. 94x5}. 102 pp. Olney, Bucks, Secre- 
tary, John Payne Society, 21/ n. 
Rorie (David). The Auld Doctor; and other Poems and 
Songs in Scots. 8}x54. 61 pp. Constable, 3/6 n. 
Rubaiyat and Odes of Hafiz. Selections from the Great 
Mystic and Lyric Poet of Persia. Collected from many 
old Persian Manuscripts and rendered into English Verse 
by a Member of the Persia Society in London. Together 
with an Account of Safi Mysticism. 10x7}?. 147 pp. 
Watkins, 21, Cecil Court, W.C.2, 10/6 n. 

— (Edith), ed. Wheels, 1920. 74x5. 123 pp. Parsons, 
/n. 

Steiner (Rudolph). Four Mystery Plays. 7}x5}. 2 vols. 
271, 295 pp. Putnam, 15/ 


FICTION. 

Choyce (A. Newberry). Lips at the Brim. 74x5. 197 ppg 
Bale, 6/ n. 

*De Bladcam (Aodh). Holy Romans: a Young Irishman’s 
Story. 74x5. 308 pp. Maunsel, 7/6 n. 

Eje (Andreas), A Horrible Suspicion. Tr. by Elaine Ag 
‘00d. 74x5. 180 pp. Bale, 6/ n. 

Javal (Lily Jean). La Quenouilledu Bonheur. 74x4}. 259 pp. 
Paris, Grasset, 6fr. 75. 

— (D.H.). The Lost Girl. 73x5}. 371 pp. Secker, 

n. 

*Leacock (Stephen). Winsome Winnie; and other New 
Nonsense Novels. 7}x5. 243 pp. Lane, 5/ n. 

— (Denis), What Next? 7}x5. 293 pp. Murray 

n. 

Mallet (Maud). The Love Chit. 74x5. 242 pp. Mills & 
Boon, 7/6 n. 

Moore (Leslie). TheGreenway. 743x5. 304pp. Sands, 7/n. 

Moorman (F. W.). More Tales of the Ridings. 7}4x5}. 

P 84 pp. Elkin Mathews, paper 2/6, cl. 3/6 n. 

Moult (Thomas). Snow over Elden: a Story of To-day. 
7x5. 289 pp. Heinemann, 9/ n. 
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Nesmy (Jean). L’Arc-en-Ciel. ~£74x43. 
Grasset, 6fr.75. = = 

O’Donnell (Elliot). The Banshee. 7}x5. 255 pp. Sands, 
6/ n. pete 

Pulling (J. K.). In Leading Strings. 7}x5. 306 pp. 
Sidgwick & Jackson, 7/6 n. 

Rees (Arthur J.). The Hand in the Dark. 7}x5. 382 pp. 
Lane, 9/ n. 

Spettigue (J. H.). Nero, an African Mongrel: a Plain 
Unvarnished Tale. 10x74. 61 pp. il. Lane, 6/ n. 

Weston (Harold). Masquerade. 7}x5. 271 pp. Bale, 6/ n. 


GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ARCHAOLOGY. 
British School at Athens. Annual, Session 1918-19. 10x74. 
275 pp. Macmillan, 30/ n. 
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SYMON TAY ATA I hws 
. FOR HELP! F 
= The spectre of hunger, cold, and misery is staring in the face the = oa 
= widows and children of British Merchant Seamen. There are :-— = “ 
= $320 Incapacitated Merchant Seamen, : jf - 
| 887 Widows, : 
= 1100 Dependents and Children = ‘ 
= on our books who lack the means of existence. Can you = 
= help them? Please send a donation to-day to:— = 
= THOS. SCOTT, Secretary, = 
= British Merchant Seamen and their Dependents’ Fund, = 
= TOWER BUILDING, LIVERPOOL. = 
Ha NNT A 














NOW READY 
se “ Guide,” which has fully demonstrated its 


usefulness through three editions, has now been 
A GUIDE considerably extended in many sections, and 
revised to date in the light of the experience gained 

TO THE 


during the preparation of the much-canvassed Scheme 
of Education for the City of York. In addition to all 


EDUCATION the clauses of the Act appertaining directly to 


Elementary Education, it now deals with Adult 


ACT (1918) Education, the Employment of Children and Young 
Persons, Secondary Schools, etc. 





BY ‘ai 
“Invaluable . . . the best exposition of the Act we have seen.”’ 
K. E. T. WILKINSON —Publishers’ Circular. 


“Mr. Wilkinson may be congratulated upon a good piece of 
work. .. . We commend this convenien‘ly arranged guide to 
the notice of schoolmasters and others.” — Journal of Education 


FOURTH EDITION “ Well-thought-out Handbook. . . . Local authorities and 


teachers should find this exposition very helpful.” —Education. 
REVISED & CONSIDERABLY 
ENLARGED 


B.A., LL.B., Chairman of the 
York Education Committee 
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